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down on the grape-vine and back into court again. 
They sat and looked, with such bright little 
glances, first east, then west, as if seeking wisdom. 
They dropped on all fours and counted their toes ; 
they followed their tails in a circle, as you have 
seen kittens do. 

Such motions I never saw before in a delibera- 
tive body—if this was to be called so. Some of 
them had brought their luncheon with them, and 
ate it during the exercises. 

Finally there was such a scream and such a 
chorus of barks, such a scratching of tiny claws 
over the roof in every direction, such a kaleido- 
scope of beautiful forms, tails and white under- 
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One summer, a few years ago, on my farm at | w 


Poughkeepsie I observed a remarkable occur- 
rence in squirrel life. 5 

In an old tamarack-tree, standing near the resi- 
dence, a family of Red Squirrels (S. hudsonius ) 
have been our neighbors for many years. The 
children have watched them each season as the 
new broods came forth and grew from small 
fellows to large, and at length disappeared from 
home. 

The windows of our sleeping-rooms gave us so 
distinct a view of their nest, up among the thread- 
like leaves of the evergreen, that we almost 
thought we knew their faces; we have felt sure 
that we could distinguish the old pair. There | 
have been, we are certain, in the last eight years, 





successive litters. 


ser coer one WORKS. 


ear, in a swift whirl! 


though victor, the strong Prince Locust never 
came near Prince Tamarack’s castle again. 
rightful lord was left in peaceable possession. 


Who knows? 
narrated. 


in the offices of busy men, that it is no wonder 
that the tales of funny mishaps in its use are be- 
two “old pairs,’ the fathers and mothers of the | g 
Boston 


It was all over. The court must have decided 
ymething, for, from that moment, the invader, 


The 


Is there a sense of justice among squirrels? 
I only know the facts that I have 
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THE LAWYER'S LETTER. 


The phonograph is coming into so general use 


inning to accumulate. One of these is told by a 


lawyer, at his own expense, in this 





We have presumed that the old pair, of whose | fashion: He is in the habit of speaking his letters 
adventures I am about to write, were, say, the | into the phonograph, and leaving the cylinders to 


. . | 
eldest son and his mate, of the first that we began 


to study eight or ten years ago. 

In August I cut a huge limb from a giant 
locust-tree fifty feet farther west. 
a squirrel nest of which we knew little. 

The evicted tenant, a large animal with a family | ‘ 
also, decided to move over to the sunlit tamarack. ! | 
To do so he must dispossess the present occupant. ly 

War began at once. The locust squirrel was | } 
easily distinguishable by a stub tail, the result of | « 
some unknown accident. He first measured 
strength single-handed—I should say single- 


f 





footed, should 1 not ?—with Prince Tamarack, as | took the greatest possible pains to have that letter 
| exactly as I wanted it.”’ 


we concluded to call him. | 
It was a fierce battle, I am sorry to say. It} 
began with such a storm of barks, challenges no | 


doubt from the doughty Prince Locust to try the | and put it on his machine. 


open in the hard gravel of the barn drive. | 


Then each warrior, mounting from the grassy | the wheel. 


border up two neighboring trees, still vociferously 
barking at each other, approached nearer upon | 
They seemed always more at home in contest 
on boughs. I never saw an actual clench on the 
. : | 
ground in all the three weeks that I studied them. | 


Creeping nearer and nearer, their tails bushy | tain omissions which. it were well to make in 
and vibrating, the fur on their backs erect, just | Copying that particular cylinder. 


as you have seen an angry dog lift his vertebral 
hairs, they finally sprung into each other’s faces. 
A cuff, a claw, a tiny tuft of red fur floating on 
the air, and it was all over for that time. 

I observed, after each encounter, that the com- | 
batants had passed each other; that is, neither | 
had retreated. The only exception was one én- | 
gagement in which Prince Tamarack was knocked 
from a bough and fell, catching of course on the | 
twigs before he reached the turf. 

After several indecisive tournaments of the 
character described, the world of squirreldom, all 
through the grove of several acres, became aware 
of the feud; and I have counted as many as nine 
spectators who assembled to witness the repeated 
duels. 

No help or interference was ever offered. The 
others sat about on their haunches, chattering, | 
possibly, a war-cry for their champion, but never 
engaging in the hostilities. 

I regret to record that Prince Tamarack began | 
to weaken in the defence of his rights, after a | 
time. He was still plucky and true to his home, | 
but he was smaller and perhaps younger than his 
antagonist. 

My note-book has it that on the Eleventh of 
August Prince Locust chased his victim from 
bough to bough of his domain, then in a long 
spring to the next tree, still on, till the pursuit 
had extended over eight trees; and only by 
bounding to the roof of the ell of the dwelling did 
Tamarack escape. 

Locust then actually invaded the Tamarack 
lair! He seemed to be satisfied with a ten min- 
utes’ inspection; emerged picking his teeth, 
showing that he had tasted the stolen stores, and 
then went home to move his family in. 

Now the singular sequel to my story is that the 
next afternoon a congress, or court, of squirrels, 
assembled on the roof of the tool-house. 

On and about the little building I counted thir- 
teen squirrels, during the powwow. Prince 
Tamarack stated his wrongs, certainly ; he did an 
immense amount of chattering. Behind him and 
skipping about him were evidently his brood and 
sympathizers. 

Prince Locust was there, too, his stub tail not 
so high in air as in times of the fray, but he was 
barking at a great rate; perhaps he had to be his 
own lawyer. His friends were near him and 
capering about that north end of the roof. 

The session of the court lasted fully twenty 


| 


| not to smile, ‘‘that there is an error here.’ 


| wish you would kindly go over it.”’ 


just as the important part of the letter was 
reached, the phonograph hissed into his ear :‘‘—at 
an overhanging bough. | the terms named in—Confound that berstly dog! 


hear myself think. 
George.—my last letter.”” 


his typewriter, who writes the letters out as if 


rom dictation. Not long since, he gave the girl 


a cylinder which he had covered with a letter 
This dislodged | relating to a very difficult and involved case. 


‘‘Be very particular in copying this,’’ he said, 
‘for it is of the greatest importance that you | 
reserve my exact wording.” | 

The typewriter took the cylinder and went to | 
ier place, but it was not long before she presented | 
1erself again at the door of the lawyer’s private 
office. 

“T think, sir,’ she said, evidently trying hard 


‘An error,’ he repeated. ‘There can’t be. I 


“But if you do not mind,’’ she persisted, ‘I 
The lawyer rather impatiently took the cylinder 
“Of course it is all right,’ he said; and started 


For the opening phrases all went well, but then, 


He makes such an infernal racket that I can’t 
Shut the window, won’t you, 


The lawyer acknowledged that there were cer- 
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ITALIAN RED-TAPE. 


An English resident of Sicily contributes to the 
last British Consular report on that island some 
interesting examples of the extent to which ‘‘red- 
tapeism”’ is carried by the Italian government. 


In time of cholera a gun-barrel was not allowed 
admission to Sicily without passing through the 
fumigating room, and it is said that a truck-load 
of chloride of lime for disinfecting purposes had 
to undergo the same purifying process. 

The body of a man taken within the precincts 
of a town for burial was stopped at the entrance- 
gate till it could be decided whether duty might 
not be payable on it as meat. 

A gentleman and his wife were stopped on the 
frontier to give an account of some bonnets be- 
longing to the lady, because ‘“‘there was not suffi- 
cient grease on the articles to denote that they 
had been worn.”’ 

A traveller arrived ata railway station a few 
minutes after the train’s advertised hour of start- 
ing. The train had not arrived, but a ticket was 
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for this is the 
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i of furniture, simply because their pres 
. 4 
Moths _and_ Insects. ent furniture is not worn out. Conven- 


ience is in itself worth more than the 
difference in cost. 

This demand makes large quantities 
decide the price. And so, paradoxical 
as it sounds, the increased convenience 
is accompanied by lower prices. Or, in 
other words, you get better value for 
less cost. No wonder that old furniture 
is discarded. 
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refused the would-be passenger, on the ground 
that if the train had been punctual he could not 
have caught it. As he was not allowed to travel 
without a ticket, he was obliged to see the train 
arrive and depart without him. 


—————__§4§@>— 


HIS HAT. 


The evidence against a countryman who was 
being tried for a criminal act was purely circum- 
stantial. A hat had been found near the scene of 
the action, and was produced in court and sworn 
to as the prisoner’s. 

The counsel for the defense harangued the jury. 
“Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘no doubt each of you 
possesses just such a hat. As you see, it is of the 
most ordinary make and shape. Beware how 
you determine the fate of a fellow-creature on 
such slender evidence.” 

The man was acquitted; but as he was leaving 
the dock he pulled his hair with perfect simplicity 
and humility, and said: “If you please, my lord, 


eer 


may I ’ave my hat? 


~@>———_—_—__——_— 


CHARACTER. 


A poor young man’s capital is his character. 
He should, therefore, be careful not to say or do 
anything to taint it. Lord Chesterfield, in one of 
his letters to his son, illustrates the advantage of 
a good character by citing Colonel Chartres, a 
notorious rascal who had amassed wealth. 








minutes. At times everybody was barking at 
once. Which were the judges or jury I could not 
tell. They ‘“‘chirred’’ and trilled, they scampered 
about at intervals, as if the story of the invasion 
was too horrible to bear unless one could skip 


So sensible was the Colonel of the disadvantage 
of a bad character that he once said, in his impu- 
dent manner, that though he would not give one 
farthing for virtue, he would give ten thousand 
pounds for a character; because he should get a 
hundred thousand pounds by it. 


|are kept, from destruction by the presence of 
this Moth Trap. 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter IV. 


Jack’s Cadetship. 


Within a week both Tony and Edgar Mount 
were gone. Nothing more was said about the 
money. Mrs. Scaife lived in peaceful uncon- 
sciousness that anything had happened, and a 
huge deed, signed with the Colonel’s tremendous 
signature and big red seal, was proof that the 
land and tumble-down house at Lone Point were 





her own. Jack kept strangely silent about Tony. 
In his heart he felt aggrieved that 
his grandfather had not the same 
thorough belief in his friend that 
he had. He resented the smallest 
suspicion that any one might en- 
tertain, and even his mother’s 
faith was not strong enough for 
him. 

He would go down to Lone 
Point and talk to Mrs. Scaife for a 
few moments, then wander rest- 
lessly about the little living-room. 
There were Tony’s nets hanging 
on the wall, and an old boat-hook 
that Jack had given him standing 
up in the corner, and there was 
the wooden settle, where the two 
hoys used to curl up to talk about 
very important matters. The sight 
of these and other familiar things 
went to Jack’s soul. 

He would hurry back to Mar- 
rowbone, and fall to devouring his 
Scott; but in some way Tony’s 
loss would make itself felt, even 
in the most exciting parts of 
“Tvanhoe”’ and ‘*The Talisman.” 

Mrs. Randolph felt sorry for 
him, he seemed so lost and lonely. 

Meanwhile Jack was growing 
up intoa talland handsome fellow 
of seventeen, and what to do with 
him was puzzling Mrs. Randolph 
more than anything in the world 
at that time. His school education 
was becoming more and more 
irregular as time went on. 

In his early boyhood Jack’s only 
ambition had been to be a soldier. 
Uncle Josh, who had seen as much 
service as Colonel Randolph, ‘“’fo’ de wah,"’ as 
well as during the Civil War, was never tired of 
recounting his military exploits. 

He had been ‘body sarvint an’ aide-de-camp,”’ 
as he loftily described it, to the Colonel when he 


was a young officer in the Seminole Campaigns | 


in Florida. He had been at the storming of 
Chapultepec in the Mexican War, and, according 


to his own account, was by the Colonel’s side | 


among the stormers in that glorious day, although 
the Colonel declared that Uncle Josh always dis- 
appeared on the eve of an action, and never put 
in an appearance until the battle was over. 


reasserted itself. He did not speak of it at first, 
knowing his grandfather’s opposition to it; but 
not the less did he make up his mind that he 
would go to West Point and be a soldier, if he 
could possibly contrive it. 

His mind being made up, he told his mother, 
and then only waited an opportunity to tell his 
grandfather boldly what he wished to do. 

One night Jack was going through his usual 
purgatory of reading the newspaper to his grand- 
father. Suddenly his eye fell on a long article 
headed ‘*West Point.’ Jack paused a moment. 

“What are you waiting for, sir?’ fretfully 
asked the Colonel. 

‘*Because—because—here’s an article I wish 
you’d let me read to you, grandfather. It’s all 


Jack’s 


about West Point, and here’s a picture of it, 
too.”’ 

The old Colonel hesitated. Upon every other 
| occasion that Jack had mentioned West Point, 
the old gentleman had shown the utmost irritabil- 
itv; but to-night it seemed different. After a 
pause he reached over for the paper, took out his 
| double glasses, and peered at the picture. 

As he studied out the familiar outline, his 
| shrivelled hands began to tremble, and his stern 
old face took on a strangely gentle look. He 





from what I conceived my highest duty, but I 
never saw it, in battle or in peace, without a 
thrill.”* 
The Colonel's eyes filled, as did Jack’s, and | 
after a pause, the old man said: 
‘‘Perhaps you are right, boy.’ 
In a very little while the battle was won, as far | 
as Colonel Randolph's consent was involved; but | 
then came the getting of the appointment from 


, 


the member of Congress from the district. 


Here Colonel Randolph proved intractable. He 
didn’t know Mr. Haycock, the representative in 
Congress, who lived in the next county but one. 
Mr. Haycock’s father had been a wheelwright, 
and Mr. Haycock himself was a self-made man. 


“1 knows it, "case I dream lars’ night dat de back 
yard wuz full 0’ crows, an’ dat’s a sho’ sign dat 
chile is arter trouble.”’ 

Mrs. Randolph opened the note. It ran: 


DEAR MOTHER: As grandfather wouldn’t write 
to Mr. Haycock about West Point, 1 concluded Vd 
go and ask him myself, as he is home from Wash- 
ington for a few days. I dare say I can make him 
understand who lam. It’s about sixty miles from 
here, but I think I shall get back to-morrow or 
next day. Don’t youand grandfather worry about 
me; and I’m going to be a cadet at West Point, 
and I’m going into the cavalry, see if I don’t; and 
1 am, your affectionate son, J. M. RANDOLPH. 


Mrs. Randolph, half-laughing and half-vexed, 
carried this note to the old Colonel, who was tak- 
ing his morning walk on the piazza, as straight 


The old Colonel expressed his opinion as follows: | and stiff as usual. 


hy 
i 
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Hl hg Ra 
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Return. 


| son, that I used to see as a red-headed boy in his 
|father’s shop, would care about obliging the 
grandson of Colonel John Marmaduke Randolph, 
|of Marrowbone, and Colonel John Marmaduke 
Randolph doesn’t care about asking favors of 
Hezekiah Haycock.”’ 
This form of reasoning did not appeal to Jack's 
more modern ideas, but he did not argue the 
| point. On the contrary, he gave it up, appar- 
| ently, with a suddenness and completeness that 


bal 
sll madam ! 


' oh 


| “It isn’t at all likely that Hezekiah Haycock’s | 


The Colonel put on his glasses, 
and managed to get the gist of the 
note. Instead of blazing out in 
wrath, his grim features relaxed 
into a smile. Then a deep-chested 
laugh burst from him; but he said 
nothing. 

All that day the Colonel was 
restless. He walked about the 
house, and then he sat down in 
the drawing-room with Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. Every time he spoke it 
was about Jack. 

“T wonder where the fellow is 
now? He must have stopped 
somewhere for dinner and to feed 
his horse. And suppose that Hay- 
cock man is not at home? You’d 
better be uneasy about that boy, 
madam; there’s no telling when 
he’ll turn up again.”’ 

“T don’t feel at all uneasy, 
father,’’ answered Mrs. Randolph, 
calmly. ‘Jack has excellent sense 
for a boy of his age. I am only 
afraid that he will be disappointed, 
that Mr. Haycock will not’ give 
him the appointment. Jack has 
no right to expect it.’’ 

This was more than the old Col- 
onel could bear. 

“Jack has no right to expect it, 
Ilave you reflected that 


Dea Haycock is the son of the wheel- 


MAKE wright who used to mend my carts 
and wagons before the war, and 
who would have thought himself 
honored if he could have sat down 
in Colonel John Marmaduke Ran- 
dolph’s back hall? And that my 
grandson is John Marmaduke Randolph of 
|Marrowbone? You forget these things, Mrs. 
| Randolph.” 

| No, I do not,” smilingly answered Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. ‘But times have changed. Mr. Haycock 
has raised himself to be anybody's equal—and 
Jack is of no more consequence now than Mr. 
| Haycock’s son—and not half so well off.’ 

| “Times have changed,’’ growled the Colonel, 
| indignantly, ‘when a Randolph asks favors of a 
| Haycock, madam, and changed most abominably, 


was carried back to the days when he was a astonished his grandfather, but which put his | too!” 


| happy cadet. It was so long ago, and there had | mother on her guard. It was not like Jack to | 


Nevertheless, he knew a great many stories in- | been so much bloodshed and battle and evil | give up so easily what he had set his heart on. 


teresting toa boy, and his embellishment of them, 
which did not impose upon Jack in the least, only 
made them more captivating. 

But the old Colonel, who had resigned from 
the regular army in order to join the Southern 
army, had frowned upon all aspirations Jack 
might have had for going to West Point. 

There was in him, as in all old army men, a 
peculiar sentiment attaching to the Military 
Academy, but it took ona strange perversion in 
Colonel Randolph’s mind. He would not suffer 
W est Point to be mentioned in his hearing, and 
'gnored, as far as possible, the thirty years he 
had served under the United States flag. 

For a time, as Jack grew older, and got beyond 
the influence of Uncle Josh’s wonderful tales of 
military life, his desire to be a soldier seemed to 
be in abeyance. The Colonel, who could not 
realize that everything was not exactly as it had 
been “before the war, sir,’’ insisted that Jack 
Should live on at Marrowbone, ‘and farm his 
Own landed estate like a gentleman.’”’ But Mar- 
towbone was mortgaged, and there was no money 


to ~ for a college course for Jack. 
After 


fi Per. 
ast becoming a man took hold of Jack, and 


suddenly and strongly the old wish to be a soldier 


Tony went away, the feeling that he was | 


since! 
| Aftera long pause he handed the paper to Jack, 
| saying, in a softened voice: 
‘Read it to me, boy; read it to me.” 
| Jack began. The article was long and inter- 
esting. The Colonel listened to every word, his 
| tall form leaning forward in his chair looking at 
| the fire, with his hands clasped on his stick. 

When Jack had finished it was nearly eleven 
|o’clock. The fire was dying out, the candles had 
| burnt low in the tall silver candlesticks, and the 
|room was growing cold. Mrs. Randolph had 
| gone, leaving Jack and his grandfather alone. 

‘Grandfather,’ said Jack, after a while, ‘I 
| want to be a soldier—an American soldier.”’ 
| «It was a great thing in days gone by,” an- 
swered the Colonel; ‘‘but now we are a divided 
| people.”” 

“But we oughtn’t to be a divided people any 
longer, grandfather, and if we serve the same 
country and march under the same flag, why, 
we’ll not be divided any longer.”’ 


The old Colonel got up, supporting himself on | 


his cane. He put his hand on Jack’s shoulder. 
“Ah, how natural it would be to see you in 

that gray cadet uniform! How it would bring 

back the old days! I fought against that flag 


Several days passed without West Point being 
|mentioned. At last one day Jack’s mother said 
| to him: “Have you given up your wish to be a 
| soldier, Jack ?”” 

“Not a bit,” he answered. ‘You just wait, 
mother, and see if I don’t manage it.”’ 

A day or two after this Jack did not appear at 
| breakfast. It was a clear, cold February day, and 

Jack was usually up early so that he could take 
| a gallop over the plantation, and look at his rab- 
bit traps, feed the dogs and attend to his chickens 
before going to school. 

After breakfast, Jack still being missing, Uncle 
| Josh reported: ‘I seed dat boy a-gallopin’ outen 
de gate on Black Prince dis mornin’ ‘fo’ six 
o'clock. I call arter him, ‘Whar you gwine ?’ an’ 
he holler back, ‘I’m projectin’ er little ’scursion, 
Unc’ Josh!’ an’ I see by de way he laugh an’ cut 
his eye roun’ he was arter mischief. Dat boy 
sut’ny is de mischievouses’ boy I ever see, mis- 
tis.”” 

Mrs. Randolph knew that Jack was able to 
take care of himself; but Mam Betsy, going to 
make Jack’s room up, came pattering downstairs 
to Mrs. Randolph with a note she had found 
pinned on Jack’s pincushion. 

; “Dat chile done got in mischief !’’ she groaned. 


The day passed slowly, the evening more slowly. 
| The Colonel began to fret about Jack. So did 
Mam Betsy, who, shaking her head dolefully, 
predicted to Mrs. Randolph that Jack was no 
| doubt “‘drownded in de crick,’’ if Black Prince 
| had not thrown him and broken his neck before 
| he got so far. 

| Uncle Josh, on the contrary, took the most 
| optimistic view. 

‘Dem Haycocks ain’ no quality,’’ he remarked, 
sagely, ‘tan’ when one ob de Randolphs in Mar- 
rowbone got de condescension for to go an’ ax 
dat ar Haycock man fer ter gin him er re’p’int- 
ment at Wes’ P’int, Mis’ Haycock he gwi’ say to 
little marse, ‘Sut’ny, sir, sut’ny. I gin you de 
re’p'intment, an’ anything else yo’ wants. *Taint 
fer no Haycock, sir, ter be onpleasant wid a Ran- 
dolph, an’ I take it kind ob you ter ax me.’ Dat 
| what dat Haycock man gwi' say, J know.” 
| Meanwhile, Jack and Black Prince were tray- 
| ersing the fifty miles between Marrowbone and 
| Mr. Haycock’s home very merrily and comforta- 
| bly. Jack made a two days’ journey of it, stop- 

ping over night at a country tavern. 
| He was perfectly sanguine, as all young fellows 
| are who know nothing of the world. He felt 
| gayer, more cheerful as he rode along than he 
had done any day since Tony left. 

Where was Tony now? he wondered. Not a 
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day passed, and scarcely an hour, that Jack did | 
not think of his friend. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when 
Jack, after inquiring his way from time to time, 
rode up to Mr. Haycock'’s door. Jack, who had | 
imbibed not a few of his grandfather’s notions, | 
half-expected to see Mr. Haycock, the wheel- | 
wright’s son, in his shirt-sleeves, smoking a black 
pipe. But instead, Mr. Hayegck was a gentle- 
manly, well-dressed man, came forward 
politely as Jack dismounted. 

‘“‘How do you do, sir?’’ he asked, offering his 
hand. 

“If you please,”’ said Jack, a little tremu- 
lously, for as he saw the man from whom he had 
to ask so much, for the first time a doubt of his 
success crossed his mind, “I am John Marma- 
duke Randolph, grandson of Colonel Randolph 
of Marrowbone.”’ 

“Ah,’’ responded Mr. Haycock, pleasantly, ‘1 
know your grandfather well, though it has been 
many years since we have met—not indeed since 
my father kept the wheelwright shop at Ran- 
dolph’s Mill.” 

This open way of alluding to the wheelwright’s 
shop rather staggered Jack, but he had sense 
enough to see the manliness of it. 

‘And, Mr. Haycock,’’ continued Jack, his 
handsome face flushing up very much, “I have 
come to ask you something. I want to be a sol- 
dier. I hear you have an appointment at West 
Point to give away. Will you give it to me?” 

Mr. Haycock stood looking at Jack, and smil- 
ing. 

‘‘How old are you ?”’ he asked. 

“Seventeen, sir. My grandfather wouldn’t ask 
for me—so I thought I’d ask for myself.” 

‘-T haven't got a cadetship in my pocket, young 
man,”’ said Mr. Haycock. 

“No, but you’ve got it in your power,”’ boldly 
answered Jack. 

“Come in. You'll have to stay all night, I 
think, to rest your horse if not yourself,’’ was 
Mr. Haycock’s answer to this. 

Jack accepted the invitation as frankly as it 
was given, and went into the house—a pretty, 
modern country house. 

Things were rather different from the faded 
splendors of Marrowbone. The hall and stair- 
cases were carpeted, the chairs were all strong and 
new, and there was a general air of modern com- 
fort about things of which Jack had seen but | 
little in his life. 

Mrs. Haycock presently appeared—a lady of | 
refined look, who received him cordially. Mr. | 
Haycock talked very interestingly to Jack of 
public affairs and public men in Washington, and 
was pleased at the intelligent interest Jack took 
in both. 

Tea was served after a while, and Mr. Hay- 
cock and Jack sat up quite late, discussing every- 
thing except the West Point cadetship. Jack was 
shown toa comfortable bedroom, and next morn- 


who 





|men of the Army of the Potomac, even in winter 





about the army not being what it was once, and 
the service going to the dogs, condescended to 
show a part of the pleasure he felt. 

About the same time, a letter arrived from 
Edgar Mount. It was written in his usual correct 
style, being more like the letter of a man of forty 
than a young fellow of eighteen—the stationery 
very elegant and sealed with a handsome, crest. 
In it, after telling of what he had been doing 
since leaving Marrowbone, he added, ‘‘And I have 
been fortunate enough to secure an appointment 
to West Point, and shall present myself for the 
May examination.” 

Jack looked anything but pleased at the infor- 
mation. He could not forgive Edgar Mount 
readily, for he was a very impetuous, hot-headed 
fellow. And nothing had ever been heard of 
Edgar’s two hundred dollars. 

Mo.Liy ELLiot SEAWELL. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE PRIVATE. 


It was duty alone in his bosom that glowed 

To discharge to his country the debt that he owed. 
This was the lodestar, the sanctified shrine 

Of the patriot private that cheered in the line. 


—Maurice McKenna. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Charley Wallbridge lay awake listening to the 
patter of Virginia rain on the worn and veteran 
canvas, to its drip in the full trench along the 
hut’s side, to the regular breathing of his comrade, 
Private Bader, to the stamping of horses on the 
corduroy floor of Company K’s stables, and the 
sq-uush of the stable guard’s boots on his muddy 
round. 

Toward morning, as the dark deepened, and 
Charley could scarcely make out the dull white of 
his carbine and sabre against the mud-plastered 
chimney at the hut’s end, he fancied he heard a 
low rattle of distant musketry out where he had 
tried to descry the steeples of Petersburg through 
the mist of the previous evening. 

A month with the Fifty-third Pennsylvania vet- 
eran volunteer cavalry had not quite disabused 
our young recruit of his schoolboy notion that the 


quarters, must live constantly within sound of the 
picket-line. 

The boy was very miserable. His bones ached 
for the billowy feather-bed at home. Should he 
ever again undress for bed, he wondered, and sink | 
away, unchafed and uncompressed by rough, stiff 
garments, to sleep? He pitied himself, thinking 
how his mother would cry if she could see him 
crouched so dreary in that drizzling March morn- 
ing, pressed all the more into loneliness by the 
regular breathing of Bader—old veteran Bader— 
in the indifference of deep sleep. 

Into the vision of home came his gray father’s 
tired face, and little Harry’s and Mary’s and little | 
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canvas had stopped. Charley Wallbridge, tired of | Suddenly Charley noted a slackening of the 

listening and soothed by the silence, was falling | battle. It soon dropped away to nothing, and now 

asleep. Suddenly a heavy weight seemed to fall | there was no sound of small-arms in any direction 

far away—then another—another. The fourth had | in the lengthening intervals of reports from the 

the rumble of a clap of distant thunder, and a | siege-guns far and near. 

concussion of air seemed to follow. | In ten minutes the Fifty-third had formed in 
“Hey! Big guns! What’s up toward City | close column of companies. The Colonel had 


Point?” said Bader, sitting up. ‘I tell you, they’re galloped down at them and once along their front; 
atit! It can’t be so far away as Butler. What, on | then the command, forming fours from the right 
the left, too? That was toward Hatcher’s Run. | front, moved off at a trot through the mud in long 
procession. 
“Didn’t I know it?” said Kennedy. “It’s escortin’ 
| the doughboys’ prisoners, that’s all we’re good for 
this outrageous day. 


Charley, the Confederates are out in earnest. I 

guess you did hear the pickets trying to stop ’em. | 

Whata morning! Ha! Fort Fury! See that!” 
The outside world was dimly lighted up for a 


Police duty! Faix, I might 





moment. In the intensified darkness that followed | as well be wid Her Majesty’s dhragoons thramp. 


| Bader’s voice was drowned by the crash of a great | lin’ down the flesh and blood of me in poor Ould 


gun from the neighboring fort. Oireland.” 
“The Jobnnies must have got in close somehow!” | Charley heard without heeding. Now they were 
cried Bader. “Hey, Sergeant?” | upon the red clay of the morning fight, brought to 
“Yes!” shouted Graveley. “Scooped up the | halt in open column by the completion of an evo- 
pickets and supports, too, in the rain, I guess. | lution. 
Turn out, boys; turn out and get ready for a wild | After a little they moved off in fours, and drop. 
day! Kid! Where’sthe Kid? Kid Sylvester!” ping into single file surrounded some thousands of 
“Here! All right, Barney! I'll be out in a/ disarmed men, the remnant of the desperate 
jiffy,” answered the bugier. | brigades that Lee had flung through the departing 
“Hurry, then! I can hear the Colonel shouting | night across three lines of breastworks at the great 
already. Man, listen to that!” Four of Fury’s fort they had so nearly stormed. 
guns crashed almost simultaneously. | Poor drenched, shivering Confederates! There 
“Turn out, Company K!” shouted Lieutenant | they stood, not a few of them in blue overcoats, 
Miller, running down from the officers’ quarters. but mostly in butternut, generally tattered; some 
‘“Where’s the commissary sergeant? There? All} barefoot, some with feet bound in ragged sections 
right! Give out feed right away! Get your oats, |of blanket, many with toes and skin showing 
men, and feed instantly! We may havetime. Ha! | through crazy boots lashed on with strips of cotton 
Here’s the General’s orderly !” | or with cord, many, stoutly on foot, streaming 
As the trooper galloped across the parade- | blood from head wounds. 
ground, his horse-hoofs flinging back great chunks Charley, brought to the halt, faced half round in 
| of mud, a group of officers ran out behind the | the saddle, and looked with quick beatings of pity 
Colonel from the centre of the high hedge of faded | far and wide over the disorderly crowd of weather- 


pine saplings screening the officers’ quarters. | 

The orderly gave the Colonel but a word, and | 
wheeling, was off again as “boot and saddle” 
blared out from the buglers, who had now gath- 





worn men. 
“It’s a Louisiana brigade,” said Bader. 
“Fifty-three P. V. V.C.,” spoke a prisoner, as if 
in reply, reading the letters about the little crossed 


Jane’s, and the round cheeks of the crowing baby. | ered at regimental headquarters. brass sabres on the Union hats. “Say; is you-uns 





























ing was downstairs bright and early. 
Mr. Haycock talked as pleasantly as ever, dur- | One sense of sin was in the recollection that he had 


ing breakfast, and then Jack asked that his horse 
might be ordered. 


shine. 


“And, Mr. Haycock,”’ said Jack at last, ‘‘can | breakdown for all the world. 


you do anything about the cadetship ?”’ 

Mr. Haycock glanced at Jack under his brows. 
The boy’s ¢ace was quite pale; he had evidently 
been nerving himself for that question. 

“Do you know that although the examination 
is not severe in the beginning, the course is very 
difficult—that it means four years of ceaseless 
struggle ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Jack, doggedly. 

“And that it means separation from your home 
for four years, with only one furlough in all that 
time, and after that—by the way, what branch of 
the service would you aspire to?”’ 

“The cavalry, sir,’ answered Jack, his face 
brightening. 

There was a pause. Then Mr. Haycock spoke. 

“Tl give itto you. I have been asked for it 
by a dozen people, but I have not promised it to 
any one. I should be glad to oblige Colonel 
Randolph, but more than that, I see you have the 
material to make a soldier, and you will make 
good use of the appointment.” 

The change that came over Jack was startling. 
The blood poured into his face, and he clenched 
his hands with suppressed excitement. Mr. Hay- 
cock went on to explain to him the necessary 
forms, the time it would take before the appoint- 
ment could be made out, and that he must present 
himself at West Point in May. 

Jack could scarcely thank him, but his grati- 
tude was so plain that Mr. Haycock understood 
it perfectly. Within half an hour Jack was on 
his way home, as happy as a bird. 

On the fourth day after he had left home, Jack 
returned to Marrowbone. The negroes had seen 
him coming down the lane, and the old Colonel, 
Mrs. Randolph, Mam Betsy and Uncle Josh were 
all standing on the porch as he dashed in at the 
gate. 

He was so delighted that he began to hurrah as 
loud as he could the minute he caught sight of 
the group on the porch. In a few words, the 
success of his errand was told. 

*T tole you so,”’ solemnly remarked Uncle Josh. 
“Dem Haycocks was mighty proud to ’bleege de 
Randolphs.”’ 

Jack’s mother was thankful beyond expres- 
sion—and even the old Colonel, after a few growls 


They were walking up and | 


down the porch in the pleasant February sun- | 


| Bader! Bader!” he said. 
| 


It was no use; this cavalryman of sixteen, whose | “But leave the bits out; let your horses feed!” | 
cried the Lieutenant, running down again. ‘‘We’re 
passed himself off for eighteen at the recruiting- | not likely to march till further orders.” 

office in Philadelphia, shed some tears at the| In the cloudy sky the cannonade rolled about; it | 
thought of the baby. Then he turned an ashamed | was broad day, but still so dull that long, wide 


face suspiciously toward his partner, for Charley flashes of flame sprang far out before every report | 


would not have had the old soldier witness his | from the guns of old Fury, and in the haze but 
| few of the shells, shrieking along their high curve, 


Now came another gust from Petersburg, and | could be seen bursting over Hancock’s cheering 


this, Charley was almost certain, carried the | men. 
crackle of rifle-firing on its wings. | Indistinguishably blent were the sounds of hosts 
“Bader!” on the move, field guns pounding to the front, 
“Can’t you keep still, you Wallbridge?” came | troops shouting, the clink and rattle of metal, offi- 
| Orderly Sergeant Graveley’s voice from the next | cers calling, bugles blaring, drums rolling, mules 
hut of saplings and canvas. 
“What's wrong with you, Charley?” asked | to the cannon. 
Bader, turning to him. | “Fhwat sinse in the ould man bodderin’ us?” 
“I thought I heard heavy firing out on the picket | grumbled Corporal Kennedy, an old Fenian dra- 
line; twice now I thought so.” | goon from the British army. “Sure, isn’t it as 
“Oh, I guess not. The Johnnies won’t come out | plain as the sun—and faith itself’s not plain this 
such a night as this. Keep quiet, or you’ll have dirthy mornin’—that there’s no work for cavalry 
Sergeant Graveley down on you. Better lie down | this day, barrin’ it’s escortin’ the doughboys’ pris- 
and try to sleep, buddy; the bugle will call morn- | oners, if they take any?—bad ’cess to the job! 
ing soon now.” Sure, it’s an infantry fight, 


| screaming—all heard as a running accompaniment | 


from Pennsylvany ?” 

“Yes, Johnny, we come down to wake up Dixie.” 

“I reckon we-uns got the start at wakin’ you-uns 
this mournin’,” said the Southerner. “But say, 
ther’s one of we-uns lyin’ dyin’ over yonder; his 
folks lives in Pennsylvany. Mebbe some of you-uns 
’ud know ’em.” 

“What’s his name?” asked Bader. 

“Wallbridge—Johnny Wallbridge.” 

“Why, Charley—hold on! You aint the only 
Wallbridges there are. What’s up?” cried Bader, 
as the boy half-reeled, half-clambered from his 
horse. 

“Hold on, Charley!” cried Corporal Kennedy. 

“Halt there, Wallbridge!” shouted Sergeant 


| Graveley. 


“Stop that man,” roared Lieutenant Miller. 
But, calling, ““He’s my brother!” Charley, catch- 


| ing up his sabre as he ran, followed the South- 


erner, who had instantly divined the situation. 

The forlorn prisoners made way for them, and 
closing in behind, stretched round in solid array 
about the scene. 











Again Charley fell to his reverie of home. It| and must be, wid the field 
was again the evening when his mother, folding | guns plisintly helpin’, and the 
her spectacles, told them, with an air of having | siege artillery boomin’ away 
considered what to say, that they might soon have | over the throops in the mud 
to move away to the West. betwigst our own bristworks 

Their father’s business in his little store had not | and the inner line of our 
prospered. Some notes were coming due, and he | forts.” 
had not the money to pay them, and they had been “Oh, by this and by that,” 
continued until the holders would continue them | the corporal grumbled on, 
no longer. | “Gineral Lee’s not the gentle- 

Jack, the elder son, had gone away to New| man I tuk him for at all, dis- 
Orleans to seek his fortune, and nothing had been | comfortin’ us in the rain, and 
heard from him since the war began. yesterday bein’ an illigant day 

In this situation something must be done, and | for fightin’.” 
the father, in the sober account of the matter that| ‘“Hoo-ow! did you hear 
he had given the children, had declared that if he them yell? Fhwat? Who’da 
had not been lame, he would have taken the bounty | thought it possible? Byes! 
and volunteered, to give his family something to | Bader! Charley! Luk at the 
start on after the store was gone. | Johnnies swarmin’ up the face 

It was this which sent Charley so young to the | of Fort Fury!” 
war, though he had long desired to enlist. Three Off there Charley could 
boys not much older than he had already entered | dimly see, rising over the 
the army. It was his duty, he thought, not only to | near horizon made by tents, 
his country but to his family, to volunteer. The | a straggling rush of men up 
combined Federal, State and city bounties paid his | the steep slope, while the 
father’s notes in that last dreadful winter before shrill “hi-yi!’ came from a 
Richmond fell. | multitude behind on the level 

“All would be well with the business now, if | ground that was hidden from 
only Jack would find his way home,” wrote Mr.| the place occupied by the 
Wallbridge, “but oh, my dear son Charley, you | Fifty-third. 
have saved us at a fearful risk, and laid upon us a Literally in the next moment the force mounting 
heavy load of woe.” | Fury’s glacis fell away, some lying where shot 

As the boy thought it all over, the darkness was | down, some rolling, some running and stumbling 
turning to gray, and carbine and sabre came out | in heaps; then a tremendous musketry and field- 
more and more clearly above the ashes in the mud- | gun fire growled to and fro under the heavy smoke 
plastered fireplace. The chill of dawn crept into | round and about and out in front of the fort, which 
the hut, and for a time wind and rain ceased. had never ceased its regular discharge over the 

The quiet deepened; even the drip from the old | heads of its defenders and immediate assailants. 
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“It's not 
Jack,” said 
the boy. But 
something in 
the look of the 


: dying man 
Ss drew him on 
to knee! in the 
mud. 
“Ts it you, 
Sag Jack? Oh, now 
co : 1 know you 


well! Jack, I’m 
I’m Charley! 


Charley! Don’t you know me? 
your brother Charley.” 

The Southern soldier stared rigidly at the boy, 
seeming to grow paler with the recollections that 
he struggled for. 

“Not Charley!” he shrieked, hoarsely. “No 
Charley’s only a little fellow!” 

He paused and looked meditatively into the boy’s 
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eyes. “It’s nearly five years I’ve been gone. He 
was near twelve then. Boys,” lifting his head 
painfully and casting his look slowly round his 
comrades, “I know him by the eyes—yes, he’s my 
brother! Let me speak to him alone. Stand back 
a bit.” 

The men pushed backward into the form of a 
wide cirele. 

“Put down your head, Charley. Kiss me! Kiss | 
me again! How’s mother? Ah, I was afraid she 
might be dead! Don’t tell her I’m dead, Charley.” 

He groaned with the pain of the groin wound. 

“Closer, Charley, I’ve got to tell you this first. 
Maybe it’s all I’ve time to tell. Say, Charley, they 
oughtn’t to have killed me, the Union soldiers 
oughtn’t. I never fired—high enough—all these 
years. They drafted me, Charley—tell mother 
that—down in New Orleans, and I—couldn’t get 
away. 

“Aj-ai! Howit hurts! I must die as soon as I 
can tell you. I wanted—to come home—three years 
ago—and help father. How’s poor father, Charley? 
Doing well now? Oh, I’m glad—of that; and the 
baby? There’s a new baby! Ah, yes. I'll never— 
see it—Charley.” 

His eyes closed, and he lay almost smiling hap- 
pily as his brother’s tears fellon his muddy and 
blood-clotted face. As if from a trance his eyes 
opened anxiously. 

“You’ll be sure—to tell them— / was drafted, con- 
scripted, and I never fired at any of us—of you— 
tell all the boys, too.” 

Again the flame of life went down, and again 
flickered up for utterance. 

“Well, there’s this,’ he went on, “don’t ever— 
hate—my chums—we-uns. They’ve been as good 
and kind, marching, wet and cold together, and it 
wasn’t their fault. If they had known—how I 
wahted—to be shot—for the Union! It was so 
hard—to be—on the wrong side! But —” 

He lifted his head, and staring wildly at his 
brother, gasped out once more: 

“Mind, I never fired high enough!” 

Then he lay still in Charley’s arms, breathing 
fainter and fainter till no motion was on his lips 
nor in his heart, nor any tremor in his hand. 

“Come, Charley,” said Bader, stooping tenderly 
to the boy. “The order is to march. He’s past 
helping now. It’s no use, you must leave him here 
to God. Come, boy, the head of the column is 
moving now.” 

Mounting his horse Charley looked across to 
Jack’s form. For the first time in three years the 
famous Louisiana brigade trudged on without 
their unwilling comrade. There he lay, alone, in 
the Union lines, under the rain, his marching done, 
a figure of eternal peace, while Charley, looking 
backward till he could no longer distinguish his 
dead brother from the clay of the field, rode on 
and on beside the downcast procession of men in 
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For the Companion. 


THE TRIALS OF A TENDERFOOT. 


Why is it that in all countries a new-comer is a 
target for the shafts of the scornful? In Australia | 
they call him a “new-chum” or a “jackaroo;” in } 
India a “grifin;” in California a “pilgrim,” and in 
Colorade and elsewhere in the West a “tender- | 
foot.” 

I fancy he got the name of tenderfoot in Colo- 
rado, because, when the Pike’s Peak rush broke 
out in 1859, so many men tramped seven hundred | 
miles across the plains to the gold fields, and | 
arrived with their feet considerably the worse for | 
wear. A new arrival was known by his limping | 
gait, and so the word tenderfoot came to be applied 
to any greenhorn, even though he came by the 
stage-coach, and had never a blister to show. 

Ido not know if the trials which 1 underwent in 
acquiring a sort of familiarity with the life of the 
Far West were more than others endure, but 1 do 
know that | shall never forget them. 

To begin with, there was my partner—my first 
one, that is. He was a live Western man. I put 
in the capital, and he put in the experience, and it 
took three years to accomplish the interchange of 
these interests. It was to me a great trial, espe- 
cially when one of his creditors sued me for 
twenty thousand dollars. 

But I did not intend to touch 
on the darker side of things. 
I meant to begin with cook- 
ing. My partner most assur- 
edly could cook; at least, he 
could make the best coffee I 
ever drank, and his biscuit 
Was a marvel of lightness, 
though baked in a camp oven. 

Those were two points on 
Which he was firm, and under 2 
his tuition I, too, learned to 
make clear coffee, strong 
enough to float an egg, and camp bread as light as 
4snow-flake. He also taught me to boil potatoes 
long enough to make them properly soft. 











stead of boiling it—an error which gave us both 
dyspepsia; and being naturally lazy, he never 
took the trouble to cook anything else but this 
monotonous food. 

One day I had a lame foot, and stayed alone in 
camp while he and the hired man went off without 
me to the meadow, where they were putting up 
hay. I made up my mind to have a change of 
diet, and give them a surprise when they came 
back to dinner. Accordingly, as soon as the hay- 
Wagon was out of sight over the hill, I began to 
rummage the camp stores for something else than 
the everlasting flour, coffee and bacon. 

Our potatoe 
ot a large sack full of frijoles, or Mexican 

yeans. I had more than once heard my 
partner say that these were very good, but he had 

wee yet taken the trouble to cook any of them. 
it iy > see said I to myself; “beans for dinner 
I had _| felt then they ought to be boiled, although 
‘al indeed heard of baked beans, and I had a 


vague idea that they took rather longer to cook 
than potatoes. 


“Here goes, then,” said I. “I’ll put them on at | 
once. If they boil away to nothing, we can have 
bean soup, anyway.” | 


that suited me better. The something had its | 
faults, but it did not buck. | 
It was not until some time afterward that I again | 


He looked at me with a certain quizzical expres- 
sion; he hardly knew what to make of the sun 
burnt face, the long hair, the wild pony, the heavy 


But the beans did not boil to nothing. I took the | found myself, unintentionally, on a horse that | rifle across the saddle, and those high-colored 


larger of our two tin pots, in which we used to boil 
our potatoes while they lasted, and filled it as full | 
of beans as it would hold. That was the way || 


Ps | 
could buck, and on this second occasion I had no 


gun and no roll of blankets to wedge me in. | 


It happened in this way. We had bought some | 


buckskin clothes. Then he said: 
“Stranger, I should like to ask you a question.” 
“Oh, certainly,” said I, “by all means. Go 


had always done with potatoes. Then I went to | cattle, and with the cattle a capital old Texas cow- | ahead.” 


the pail and poured in water till the beans were 


pony to herd them on. I was ambitious to become | 


He looked dubiously for a moment at the formi- 


well covered. This also was following the same | a cowboy as soon as possible, and 1 undertook the | dable rifle, and observed, somewhat cautiously, 


precedent, and on that principle I put on the lid, | 
and set the pot over the fire. Then, selecting a 

novel, | lay down on 
the outside of my 
blankets to take a 
rest. 

After a while it oc- 
curred to me to look 
atthe beans. Tomy 
surprise, the lid of 
the pot was pushed 
up; the beans were 
rising in a sort of 
mound above the 
level of the top of the 
pot, and the water 
seemed to have all 
gone away. 

“That’s rather 
odd,” said I to my- 
self. “The potatoes 
never do that.’’ 
Ifowever, I brought 
another tin pot, in 
which we used to 
boil the water for 
washing up, and put- 
ting about half the 
beans into that, I 
filled up both pots 
with water and put ; 
them on the fire. Then I took up the broken thread 
of my story. Some time passed—how long I can- 
not exactly tell—and then I dropped the book with 
a start, and ran to look at my beans. 

Would you believe it? Both lids were lifted 
high off both pots by swelling masses of beans, 
and again all the water had mysteriously vanished. | 

I flew to the pots, and snatched them off the fire | 
in time to prevent the solder from melting out of 
their joints. 1 knewif they stood on the fire with- | 
out water in them that would happen. I had) 
already melted the small coffee-pot into holes, and 
had a wholesome recollection of my partner’s sar- 
casm over that performance. | 

I now took the coffee-pot we were using,—a big 
one,—rinsed it well, and put some of the beans out | 
of both the other pots into it, filled it up with | 
water, and set all three on to boil. But actually, | 
in a quarter of an hour more those irrepressible | 
beans had filled all three vessels to the brim, and | 
they were swelling still! 

In despair, I seized all the utensils we had on the | 
ranch, down to empty tin cans, and deposited | 
beans in them; and, to make a long story short, at | 
noon, when my partner and the hired man came | 
back to dinner, there was a ring of cooking vessels | 
all round the fire, and there were beans enough | 
boiled to feed a company of soldiers. 

When I told what had taken place, they shouted 


| with delight, till the antelope a mile away looked 


up from their grazing to see what was the matter, 
and it was many a long day before they let me 
hear the last of my new departure. 

Then there was the bucking-horse business. 
Horses in civilized parts do not buck; perhaps 
they do not know enough. My first experience 
with a bucking horse was in Denver, where the 
keeper of a livery stable sold me a little black 
California bronco mare ata very reasonable figure, 
all things considered. I really think he took some- 
thing off the price for the sake of seeing the per- 





| toned.” 
| at the sight of them. 





formance which was to follow. 

















A tenderfoot on a bronco was called “a Denver 
circus” in those days, and, as in most circuses, the 


| spectators generally thought it more funny than 
But he stopped there. He fried his bacon in- | 


the performers. 
As for me, I madea grand start, for the helpers 


| at the stable tied my big double gun firmly across | 


the saddle-horn, and my very big roll of blankets 

to the back of the saddle, and one held the mare 

down by the head, and another by the tail, I think, 
till I was fairly aboard. Then both let go together, 

| and we sailed down Larimer Street. 

| I couldn’t come off very well, for I was wedged 


| in between the gun and the blankets, but I did not 
| know how to guide the mare, and we plunged on 


| and off the sidewalks, to the immense delight of a 
| Denver crowd. Some one had left his yard door 
| open, and was sweeping it out, when something 


“Hallo there! Where in the world are you 
coming to?” he yelled, brandishing his broom. 
I had just breath enough left to gasp, “Ask the 
mare!”? when, at a thrust from the broom, she 
| whirled around, and dashed back into the street as 
quick as she had left it. 

I am proud to say that I did not come off on that 

| journey; but I sold the mare back to the livery- 
stable keeper at a reduction, and got something 


herding. | 
Not long after we arrived at the ranch | received | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


a box of things 
from home. 

Among them 

/ : were a neat pair 

\ of little sharp 

\ spurs. I was 

using, at the 

time, the common Mexican spurs with big blunt 

rowels universal in the West, to which all the 

horses there are accustomed; but I thought these | 

sharp racing-spurs would be much more “high- 

My partner fairly snorted with contempt 

However, 1 buckled them on 


and sallied forth. 

When I was well out of sight of the ranch I 
found a cow with an unbranded calf which I 
wanted to get up, and started swiftly to cut her 
out. Old Billy, the pony, dashed after her in his 
business-like way as usual, to head her; but I sup- 
pose it was not fast enough to please me, and I 
struck him with the new spurs. 

The effect was most surprising. Billy seemed to 
disappear unaccountably from before my eyes, 
and I felt myself violently jolted from behind into 
space. I could see my saddle horn in front of me, 
and nothing else. The pony had fairly put his 
head down between his legs, humped his back and 
bucked. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” I shouted, wishing those spurs 
had never come into Colorado. Then I seemed to 
shoot forward through the air, and the ground 
struck me very hard in the face. I turned a somer- 
sault, and found myself lying on my back. 

I picked myself up as soon as I could, and there 
stood Billy, ten yards off, with his bridle hanging 
down, and looking as meek as a lamb. My nose | 
was bleeding. When it stopped I mounted the | 
horse again. He stood perfectly still. | 

I went back to the ranch and took off the spurs. | 
My partner caught sight of my scratched face. 

“Hullo!’? he called out, “who have you been 
fighting this time? 
buck antelope on the warpath?” | 

This was an allusion to another early perform- | 
ance of mine, so I could but answer, “No; I only 
tried to make a hole in the ground with my head.” | 

“Ah, have ye?” said he. Then looking saga- | 
ciously at my feet, he added, “What have ye done | 





| 





| with them little sharp spurs, eh? Guess you’ll be | 


content with common plug | 


“No offence, stranger, you understand.” 

“Of course not,” I replied; “I’m only too de- 
lighted to find a white man to talk to. What is it?” 

“Wal, stranger,” said he, “allus meaning no 
offence, I should like to ask you, did you make 
them trousers yourself?” 

I looked down at them instinctively—bulging at 
the knees, twisted in the seams, stiff and creased 
everywhere as only dry buckskin can crease—and 
I felt discouraged. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I certainly did.” 

“Wal, stranger,” said he, “d’ye know I thouglit 
so!” 

I was “found out for a tenderfoot” again. It 
was the death-warrant of those trousers. That 
night I cut them up into buckskin strings. 

R. B. TOWNSHEND. 


a 


WHERE SLEEP THE BRAVE? 


Where sleep the brave to-night ? 
Ask the pines in a sunny land, 
Ask the grasses that wave 
O’er the dust of a 
Laid in a hurried grave. 
There sleep the brave to-night. 


-Pittsburg Dispatch. 





~@> 
For the Companion. 


THE GRAND ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


For thousands of years it has 
been a custom with soldiers in 
the field to form comradeships, 
one with another, two men 
agreeing to stand by each other 
in life and in death, in sickness 
and in wounds, and after death 
to execute each other’s known 
desires. 

There are traces of this rela- 
tion in the Greek historians. 
The Roman soldier under Julius 
Cesar called his comrade com 
milito, which simply meant fel- 
low-soldier. It is such an es- 
tablished custom in the French 
army to form comradeships that 
we find Napoleon, on meeting a 
wounded soldier in a forlorn condition, asking 
him, “Where, then, is your comrade?” as if the 
relation were recognized in military law. 

In an army this strong feeling of comradeship 
is not confined to the single chosen friend. It in 
cludes the company, the regiment, the brigade, the 
division, the corps, and even the entire army, 
binding a million men into such coherency that 
they can move and feel and act as one man. 

It was wonderful to notice, in our late war, how 
strong and how universal this army feeling was. 
The common object, common perils, common suf 
ferings, common triumphs, knitted close together 





Have you run onto another | the hearts and minds of that vast multitude cf 


diverse men. 

Finally, when victory crowned the four years’ 
struggle, there was acommon feeling of pride in 
the glorious result, which at once exalted and 
deepened the soldierly fellowship. 

After two thousand actions in the field, small 
and great, after the enrolment of nearly three 
millions of men, and the death of three hundred 


Mexican things now!” }and sixty thousand of them, the army was dis- 


a tenderfoot, and I wilted. 
But I almost think that the | 
worst crushing I everreceived | 


breeches. I was very proud 
of them. I 
skins beautifully, as I thought, 
and cut them out to pattern | 
and sewed them very strongly 
with an awl and a buckskin 
“whang” to make them extra 
stout; and after all, they did 
not remain soft, but as soon 
as they had been soaked ina 
thunder-shower and dried 
again became apparently as 
hard as sheet iron. 

“You didn’t get the right 
Injun tan on ’em,” was my 
partner’s disparaging criticism. “White man’s tan 
aint of much account.” 

So I found a tame Indian, and got him to puta 
real red Indian tan on them. Red it certainly was, 
for the Indian did it with some wonderful root he 


scarlet. 

Unfortunately, as they had been already sewn 
up into breeches, the pulling and hauling and 
stretching of the Indian tanning process spoiled 
their fit. In fact, one leg came out much tighter 
and nearly six inches longer than the other, and 
insisted on remaining so; and then, in spite of it 
all, the first time I got wet again they shrank up to 
my knees and dried as hard as ever. 
| In my impatience I soaked them soft again, cut 

two small logs, and tightly forcing one log into 


8 were already exhausted. Presently | prompted the mare to charge in full tilt upon him. | each leg, left them to dry. They came off as stiff 


| asa couple of lengths of stove-pipe, and felt like 
| it; but as soon as I got them limber they shrank 
| and twisted again. 

| One day I met a white man driving a wagon—the 
| first white man, except my partner, whom I had 
| seen for more thana month. He was a pleasant- 
faced man, and I rode eagerly up to him and began 
to talk. He seemed like a brother to me, who had 
, been separated from my own kind for so long. 





found in the woods which dyed them nearly | 


I felt that I was still only | banded at Washington in 1865, and the soldiers 
rejoined their fellow-citizens in the peaceful pur- 


suits of industry. 
At that tinal review in Washington there was 


was over my buckskin very little left of the “pomp arid circumstance of 


glorious war;”’ but every soldier’s face shone with 


had killed the the light of victory, and every citizen who had 
bucks myself and dressed the | within him the soul of a patriot felt the truth of 


the motto that fluttered along the Capitol: “The 
only national debt we can never pay is the debt we 
owe to the victorious soldiers.” 

Already the desire was strong throughout the 
army not to let die the fellowships and friendships 
of the war. Clubs, circles, societies had already 
been formed, some composed wholly of officers, 
some wholly of privates, and some of both. The 
object of all was the same: To preserve the cor- 
dialities of the camp, to secure the fame of mem- 
bers by suitable memorials and records, and to 
give friendly succor to indigent comrades and 
| their dependents. 
| Eleven months after the close of the war, at 
| 
| 





Springfield, Illinois, a scheme was conceived of 
uniting all who had served in the army or the 
| navy, and had received an honorable dismission, 
| into a national society or order, the name of which, 
it was finally decided, should be the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

The idea originated in the mind of an officer of 
the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry, Major Benjamin 
Franklin Stephenson. He thought of it before the 
| war ended, while serving under General Sherman 

in one of his rapid expeditions. 
Major Stephenson’s comrade or tent-mate was 
the chaplain of the regiment, Rev. William J. Rut- 
ledge. Often these two gentlemen, as they rode 
side by side in the long marches, talked together 
of what would probably become, after the war, of 
| the enormous numbers of men they saw tramping 

on, before, behind and around them—soldiers, 
| wagon-men, camp-followers tramping, tramping 
in numbers that seemed unlimited. 

They agreed that men so closely allied, and 
united by so many ties, so bound together by a 
common purpose, and by so many vicissitudes 
shared in common, would not willingly consent to 
a total severance of’a connection so dear to their 
| affections and their pride. The two friends agreed 
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that, if they came out of the struggle alive, they 
would endeavor to work out in concert some kind 
of organization for such an object. 

This agreement they kept. After the war they 
planned a great society to be formed somewhat on 
the basis of the several social orders, such as the 
Freemasons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias | 





and Sons of Temperance. 

To impart a military char- 
acter to the new organiza- 
tion the local branches were 
named Posts, and all the offi- 
cers received military titles, 
such as Post - Commander, 
Adjutant, Quarter - master, 
Officer of the Day, Post-Surgeon, 
Post-Chaplain, Officer of the 
Guard and others. 

The rooms for the weekly 
meetings of the Posts are ar- 
ranged like the lodge-rooms of 
the other benevolent orders. In 
a few instances the local Post 
became the owner of its own quarters, and fitted 
them up with some approach to luxurious accom- 
modations, with library, billiard-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, sustained by the rents derived 
from other portions of the edifice. 

Some Posts have gathered a highly interesting | 
collection of warlike curiosities, such as banners, | 
flags, field-glasses and captured weapons. Occa- 
sionally, a piece of field artillery, identified with 
the history of a Post, graces an alcove of its 
apartment. 

The greater number of the Posts assemble 
weekly in a hired room, plainly furnished, and 
often used for other purposes on other evenings. 

But not the less has the Post been to the retired 
soldier like another home, where he was sure of 
finding aid and sympathy, where the record of 
his services was deposited, and where he could 
meet his old comrades in social intercourse. 

Each Post, moreover, being connected with 
the county organization, and that with the State 


and the national body, membership invites a man | 


once again to a great national army, not inaptly 
styled the Grand Army of the Republic. 

It must not be supposed that the founders of 
this powerful organization were actuated by sen- 
timent alone. It was a thing of necessity that 


they should look for steady and systematic aid to | 


the country which they had assisted to save. 

Hence, the Order has taken the lead in stimu- 
lating and guiding legislation in behalf of the 
soldiers and their dependents, and Congress has 
shown itself attentive to its suggestions. 

A vast amount of good, however, has been 
done by the local posts alone. 

To the Grand Army of the Republic we are 
indebted for one of the most interesting and im- 
pressive of our ceremonial days—that on which 


the graves of the soldiers are decorated. The | 


idea originated in the mind of a German who 


had served as a private in the Union army, whose | 


name has not been preserved. 

Early in May, 1868, he wrote to the Adjutant- 
General of the Grand Army, saying that in his 
native country it was the custom of the people 


in the spring to visit the burying-grounds, and | 


place flowers upon the graves of their friends 
and relatives. He suggested that the Grand 
Army should designate a day for the decoration 
of the graves of the soldiers. 

The idea met with favor, and General John A. 
Logan, then Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army, promptly promulgated an order setting 
apart the Thirtieth of May for the purpose. 

General Logan expressed the hope that the 
observance would be kept up from year to year, 
so long as one survivor of the war remained to 
honor the memory of his departed comrades. 

Memorial Day has heen observed with increas- 
ing impressiveness ever since, and the day is now 
a legal holiday in most of the Northern States 
east of the Mississippi River. 

In 1871 the Grand Army could claim but thirty 
thousand members. 













ments to the memory of fallen comrades which | 
adorn our public grounds and cemeteries. 


Other nations have heaped the most bountiful | 
rewards upon the successful generals of a great 
war. We have, perhaps, not been sufficiently 
generous to the leaders in the war; but it was 
natural, ina Republic, that the rank and file of 
the army should be the chief recipi- 
ents of national benefaction. 

One of the means employed by 
the Grand Army to attract public 
attention and nourish their own de- 

votion to the cause, has been the 

annual Convention, or National 

Encampment, which has always 

been an occasion of widespread 
interest, both to the order and 

to the people. 
Some of the annual Encamp- 
ments have been held in 
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financial mismanagement, and who was forced to 
resign. His office was assumed by Sefior Pelle- 
grini. 

Both of these revolutions seem to have been 
justified by the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries. Brazil‘was ripe for a republic, and natu- 
rally desired the same form of government en- 
joyed by her South American neighbors. The 
later revelation of the state of Argentine finances 
shows that the change violently made in that 
republic was a change for the better. 

The South American republics have won a bad 
name for the frequency of their revolutions, and 
for the readiness with which their elected rulers 
aim at dictatorship. It is true that some of them 
have had revolts and civil disturbances now and 
then since their separation from Spain. 

Yet the impression that they are almost always 
in a volcanic state of disorder is an exaggerated 
one. The civil disturbances in them are occa- 
sional. For the most part they proceed in quiet, 
and live under an orderly regime. 

As years go on, moreover, the South American 
republics seem to be getting more stable, and to 
be learning the lesson of submission to law. They 
are less often distracted by the restless ambition 
of would-be dictators. 

The revolution in Chile, considering the high 
character its people have so long borne, is cer- 
tainly lamentable. But it seems to have been | 
rendered unavoidable by the arbitrary course and 
high-handed conduct of President Balmaceda. 


— 
For the Companion. 
MOTHER AND HERO. 
The breeze, in pity. takes the flag 
That marks a soldier’s resting-place, 


And lays it on his mother’s grave, 
Comrade in sacrifice and grace. 





God knoweth best which offered more, 
The heart that dared, the heart that brake ; 


Where lie the martyrs for truth’s sake! 





GEORGE T. PACKARD. | 
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The Alliance also directs its efforts against the 


charging of usurious rates of interest, and de- 
mands 
farmer who is unable to pay his debts. 


more lenient terms for the mortgaged 


The Alliance State platforms in general have 


demanded the prohibition of the ownership of 
land by aliens. 


These are in the main the grievances and pur- 
poses of the Farmers’ Alliance. Their purposes 
the members propose to accomplish by electing 
their own representatives to legislatures, to Con- 
gress, and to all official positions. 

The principles of the Alliance are undoubtedly 
in opposition to the general plan upon which gov- 
ernment in the United States has been admin- 
istered in the past, which is that legislation should 
interfere as little as possible with the relations of 
citizens one with another, and that government 
should keep out of business enterprises so far as 
possible. The farmers, however, believe that 
those principles have been perverted to their 
injury, and therefore they demand the changes 
that have been described. 


—_—___+o-—__—_ 


OF ONE BLOOD. 


A year or two ago a desperate fight took place 
between the workmen of three coal-mines in Penn 
sylvania. There was no cause for it but the differ 
ence of nationality between the gangs. Poles and 
Hungarians were arrayed against the Irish and 
Germans. 

A superintendent who had lived many years 
among the miners said to a visitor, “There is no 
hope that they will ever be reconciled. It is a con- 
test of race; the antagonism is in their blood. An 
Irishman and a Hungarian hate each other by in 
stinct, as a dog does a cat. Wecan never hope for 
peace in the mines.” 

In the first week of February in this yeara mine 
was submerged at Jeansville. Most of the miners 


| at work, some of them Irish, and some Poles anil 
| Huns, were killed by the foul air. 


All operations were stopped, and a rescue-party 
of sixty men set to work to discover the bodies of 
the victims. 


Memorial Day. 


places remote from the centre of the country, but 
the local welcome has always been general and 
enthusiastic. The farther the soldiers have had 
to travel, the warmer has been the welcome they 


have received. JAMES PARTON. 


For the Companion. 


Wondrous the change,—from bareness into bloom ; 
From scentless air to redolent perfume ; 

From silence into song and soaring wing ;— 

How old yet new this miracle of Spring! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


| 
THE MIRACLE. 
| 
| 
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REVOLUTION IN CHILE. 


The Republic of Chile, on the west coast of 
South America, has long been noted for its quiet 
and steady progress, its orderly government, and 
the intelligence and thrift of its people. 
It has been its boast that for more than half a 
century no serious disturbance took place within 
its limits, and that it has all that time been free 
from such revolts as have from time to time 
shaken its sister South American republics. 
Unhappily, this record of long-enduring peace 
and advancing prosperity has this year been 
| broken. For more than three months the Chilean 
Republic bas been suffering the affliction of ‘Civil 
War. 

| On the Seventh of last January the fleet of the 
Republic—the most formidable naval force in 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


No political matter in the United States attracts 
so much attention at present as the Farmers’ 
Alliance movement. It is regarded as the basis 
of a third-party movement, and in several States 
it has, in recent elections, shown a greater power 
than either of the old parties. In Kansas, where 
it is said to have one hundred and forty thousand 
members, it recently elected a United States Sen- 
ator, and controlled the acts of the lower branch 
of the legislature at its last session. 

It has definitely entered the field of politics, 
codéperating with other associations, such as the 
Farmers’ League, which have similar objects. 

We will endeavor to set forth the state of the 
case as it appears to the Alliance, without ex- 
| pressing an opinion as to either the grievances or 
the remedies proposed. 

Looking at the movement in the most general 
way, the cause of the formation and growth of 
the Alliance is the unsatisfactory condition of the 
agricultural interest, and the conviction of a 
great many farmers that legislation, State and 
national, has been directed toward helping on the 
development of all other industries except agri- 
culture, and that government has, indeed, so 
shaped matters that the expense of all this devel- 
opment has come out of the farmers. 

The farmers complain that the prices that are 
obtained for their products do not pay the ex- 
pense of handling them; that the high cost of 
transportation, and the necessity of farming after 
improved methods in order to compete with their 


and that the conditions introduced or permitted 


neighbors, has forced farmers to go into debt, | 


In 1879 a great increase 


South America—raised the standard of revolt 
| against the President. It at once began warlike 
| Operations, bombarded cities and towns on the 
coast, and captured several-of the most important 


by legislators have forced the farmers to pay 
exorbitant and ruinous rates of interest. 

They find in the vast number of mortgages on 
American farms not a proof of want of thrift on 


ports. . the part of the people who borrowed the money 
Trouble had been brewing for five or six | which is secured by these mortgages, but that 


| months between the President, Sefior Balmaceda, 


and the national Congress. The President was | 
| charged with extravagance in the expenditure of | sort, which made it impossible for the farmers to 
the national funds, gross favoritism, usurpation | avoid giving these mortgages. 

of powers belonging to Congress, and an attempt | They also believe that the bad state of their in- 
to dictate the choice of his successor. | dustry has been in considerable part due to com- 





conditions were induced by legislation of the 
wrong sort, or by want of legislation of the right 


refused to pass the bills appropriating the salaries | that these trusts and combinations, as well as 
of the military and civil officers of the Republic. | speculation in future values of farm products, 
At about the same time President Balmaceda | should be discouraged or prohibited by law. 
forcibly broke up the meeting of a political club at | They believe that money should be made as 
Santiago, the capital. | plenty as possible, and to that end favor free 
While the navy, manned by two thousand men, | coinage of silver, the abolition of the national 
declared against the President, and was aided by | banks and the substitution for the national bank- 
considerable bodies of insurgents on land, hastily | notes of a legal tender currency issued directly by 
mustered, the President succeeded in retaining | the United States treasury, 
the support of the greater part of the army, and| A great many members of the Alliance also 
was credited with having at his back a force of | favor some means of lending the farmer govern- 
thirty thousand men. ment money at cheap rates of interest. The so- 
Early in May it was announced that the revo- | called ‘“‘sub-treasury scheme,”’ which proposes, in 
lutionary party had succeeded in conquering and | effect, that the government shall receive the 
holding eight of the twenty-three provinces of the | farmer’s products, particularly grain, and advance 
Republic, and that it had grown strong enough | him a certain percentage of its value in certificates 
to demand recognition from foreign powers. | which shall circulate as money, is a part of this 
The Chilean revolution is the third which has plan to secure the use of the government’s re- 


At last, at the very close of the year, Congress | binations, trusts and systems of speculation; and | 












began, until the whole number of members ap- 
proached four hundred thousand. 

While the great object of this army of men has 
been to promote the measures looking to the relief 
and advantage of the soldiers and those depend- 
ent upon them, they have taken a leading part 


In November, 1889, the Emperor of Brazil was 
deposed, and a republic was almost bloodlessly 
substituted for the Empire in that vast country. 

In the midsummer of 1890 a revolt took place 
in the Argentine Republic against President Cel- 


taken place in South America within two years. sources to the farmer. 


The Alliance may also be said to favor the gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. 
| not go so far as this, generally favor such legisla- 
tive control of the means of public transportation 








also in the erection of the innumerable monu-| man, who, like Sefior Balmaceda, was accused of | pensive to the farmers. 


Those who do 


as shall make them more serviceable and less ex- 


The whole country-side was moved 


with horror and pity. 


On the twentieth day it was found that four of 


| the men were still alive, having been imprisoned 


for nearly three weeks without food in a “breast” 
or hole in the mine, four feet square. They were 
Hungarians and Poles. 

The rescuing party, Irishmen, Americans and 
Germans, in a frenzy of zeal pushed into the 


| narrow gangway leading to this living tomb, and 
| six times were driven back, fainting, by the deadly 


black damp. 


| - Each man knew that he remained in the gang 


way at the peril of his life, but not one turned 
back. At the eighth attempt they reached the 
breast, and found the men still breathing. They 
could not walk, and the gangway, two hundred 
| feet long, was too narrow to allow of their being 
carried out. 

The rescuers devised a plan. They lay down on 
their backs in the long passage. The feet of one 
man touched the head of another, and so, stifled 
by the fatal damp and nearly covered by water, 
they passed the unconscious victims over their 
own bodies to the mouth of the gangway. 

Outside the opening, Catholic priests and Protes. 
tant clergymen, physicians, nurses, laborers and 
delicate women in great numbers, stood waiting 
| breathless. By and by the line of rescuers ap 
| peared. The men were covered with mud and 
| blood, their miners’ lamps burning in their hats. 
| But they carried the rescued men, and were met 
| with sobs and tears of joy. By one impulse the 
great crowd began to sing the doxology: 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Irishmen and Hungarians, Americans, Poles 
| and Germans thanked God in their hearts together 
that these poor brothers of theirs were still alive. 
For beneath all race difference, God “hath made 
of.one blood” all the peoples of the earth. 


i 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


“Are you not afraid to have your son associate 
with such rough boys?” asked a lady the other 
day, as she pointed to a noisy game of base-ball in 
an adjacent field. 

The father’s answer was to this effect: ‘No; I 

am not afraid so long as I see them playing an 
| honest game in the open field. They occasionally 
use words that I am sorry to hear; they occasion 
j ally have an altercation that is too violent; and 
| now and then, but not often, there will be a fight. 

“But, generally speaking, no great harm is done, 
and the good greatly preponderates. It is when 
they are not playing, and stand about idle and list 
less, and are thrown upon their mental resources 
for entertainment, that I begin to be afraid, and a3 
soon as possible 1 get Johnny away.” 

There was sense in that father’s remarks, and 
some parents in New York are acting upon his 
idea this spring in quite a vigorous and original 
manner. 

They have formed themselves into a society, the 
chief object of which is to provide many more 
small playgrounds all over the city; not mere 
gardens and grass-plots, with gravel paths and 

flowery borders. These, too, are excellent in their 
| place, and there are already many such in the city; 
| but this society means to provide playgrounds 
| where boys and girls can really play, and play 48 
| hard as they like, with no one to tell them to keep 
off the grass, and with not much grass to keep of. 

The secretary of this society sketched the out- 
| line of an ingenious scheme the other day at one of 
the meetings. He said that a large plot of ground 
|in Second Avenue near the East River had been 
given to the society for an indefinite period rent 
| free, and this they intended to flood with water in 
| December, and use it for a skating pond during the 
winter. 

In the spring the water will be let off, and the 
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plot covered with nice clean sand, upon which will 
be placed some simple and safe gymnastic appar- 
atus, and a teacher provided to show the children 
how to use it. This is only one of many ideas 
which the society have under consideration. 

In a town where there are good and convenient 
playgrounds and bathing places, the superfluous 
energies of the young are apt to be expended in- 
nocently and beneficially. Where such places are 
not provided, we ought not to be much surprised if 
the young people occasionally get into mischief. 


+r 


IN HIS POCKET. 


Jeremiah Mason, the celebrated lawyer, pos- 
sessed to a marked degree the instinct for the 
weak point. 

He was once cross-examining a witness who had 
previously testified to having heard Mr. Mason’s 
client make a certain statement, and it was upon 
the evidence of that statement that the adversary’s 
case was based. 

Several questions were asked by Mr. Mason, all 
of which the witness answered with more or less 
hesitation. Then he was asked to repeat once more 
the statement he had heard made. Without hesita- 
tion, he gave it, word for word as he had given it 
in the direct examination. 

A third time Mr. Mason led the witness around 
to this statement, and again it was repeated verba- 
tim. 

Then, without warning, he walked to the witness 
stand, and pointing straight at the witness, said in 
his high, nasal, perfectly unimpassioned voice : 

“Let’s see that paper you’ve got in your waist- 
coat pocket.” 

Taken completely by surprise, the witness me- 
chanically took a paper from the pocket indicated, 
and handed it to Mr. Mason. 

There was profound stillness in the court-room, 
as the lawyer slowly read, in his cold, calm voice, 
the exact words of the witness in regard to the 
statement, and called attention to the fact that they 
were in the handwriting of the lawyer on the 
other side. He then gathered up his papers with 
great deliberation, remarked that ‘‘there seemed to 
be no further need of his services,” and left the 
court-room. 

“Mr. Mason, how under the sun did you know 
that paper was there?” asked a brother lawyer. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Mason, “I thought he gave 
that part of his testimony more as if he’d learned 
it, than as if he’d heerd it. And I noticed, every 
time he repeated it, he put his hand to his waist- 
coat pocket, and then let it fall again when he got 
through.” 

It was a simple explanation, but a very shrewd 
conclusion. 


+~or —— 
GOOD ROADS. 


During the legislative year which includes the 
past winter, the governors of no fewer than six 
States of the Union have invited the attention of 
the legislators of their States to the subject of the 
improvement of wagon roads, and in two or three 
States acts have been passed looking toward a 
more systematic method of constructing and main- 
taining roads in country districts. 

The practice in a great part of the country is to 





| the origin and development of the 
| got as far as the head-dress worn by the Athenian | 
| matrons to the theatre, and was naturally much | 
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General du Casse, asked his advice, and received | “Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” or worm loz- | ~ 


this reply : j 

“You have a very simple duty to perform, sir. 
It is to say to the King, as you present the keys, 
‘Sire, I have the honor to place in your Majesty’s 
hands the keys of your loyal town of Amiens, and | 
I beg your Majesty to hunt for the gates!’” | 

Amiens had, in fact, neither walls nor gates; 
only a citadel overlooking the town. 





A Yachting Serial. 


Next week’s Companion, the Monthly Double 
Number, will contain the first chapter of an enter- | 
taining Serial Story of Yachting Adventure, by | 
Herbert D. Ward, entitled 





“The Captain of the Kittiewink.” 





SNOW INDOORS. 


The same causes which produce a fall of snow 
in the open air—namely, a subjection of a moist 
atmosphere to a temperature cold enough to crys- 
tallize the drops of moisture which are formed— 
may, of course, take place under artificial con- 
ditions. 


La Nature, a French journal of science, relates 
that a gentleman who was walking rapidly along 
the street on a cold, fair day, and had, by violent 
exercise, brought himself into a condition of pro- 
fuse perspiration, took off his tall hat in saluting a 
friend. 

As he did so, he was astonished to feel what was 
apparently a slight fall of snow upon his head. 
Upon — his hand over his head, he found 
several unmistakable flakes of snow there. 

It is supposed that the freezing outer air con- 
densed the moist warm air within the gentleman’s 
tall hat so suddenly that a veritable snow-storm, of 
— proportions, was produced upon his 
read. 

A similar incident is related by the same journal. 
During the past winter, on a very cold, clear night, 
an evening |’ was given in a salon in Stock- | 
holm, Sweden. Many people were gathered to- 
gether in a single room, and it became so warm, in 
the course of the evening, that several ladies com- 
plained of feeling ill. | 

An attempt was then made to raise a window, 
but the sashes had been frozen in their place, and 
it was impossible to move them. 

In this situation, as it was absolutely necessary 
that air should be admitted, a pane of glass was | 
smashed out. A cold current at once rushed in; | 
and at the same instant flakes of snow were seen | 
to fall to the floor in all parts of the room. | 

The entrance of a frosty current into an atmos- 
phere which was saturated with moisture had pro- 
duced a snow-fall indoors. 





or 


ALMOST STARVED. 


In one way and another we are all frequently 
reminded of the uncertainty attaching to human 
judgments. A grown man, in the full possession 
of his faculties,—as we commonly speak,—certainly 
ought to know when he is hungry. Yet an experi- 
ence like the following, related by ‘‘Taverner” in 
the Boston Post, is probably not very exceptional : 





I was engaged yesterday morning in preparing 
part of an interesting chapter in my new work on 
onnet. I had 


leave road construction and repair to the people of engrossed with the work, when an inward monitor, | 
the individual “road districts,” each of which is in | in a still, small, but yet unmistakable voice, sug- 


charge of a road-master, who usually has no prac- 
tical knowledge of the science of road-making. | 


Once a year, for two or three days, the people turn | never, in any emergency, later than two. 
out and help him pile up gravel or dirt in a sort of | ° 


ridge upon the portion of the highways which is | 
most out of repair, and the work is done. | 
Not unfrequently the roads are made worse by 
this process instead of better. 
The Americans are a practical people, and have | 


begun to realize that it is economy to have roads | else seemed to be late. I looked at the clock, it was 


built according to a general system, under the su- 
perintendence of practical men who have learned | 
the business of road-making. 

Farmers and teamsters well understand the fact 
that a good road is worth money to them, because 
upon it they can sometimes carry twice as much 
weight ata wagon-load, with the same expenditure | 
of horse-power, that they can carry on a bad road. 

Furthermore, a road, once well built of macadam | 
or other permanent material, requires less than | 
one-quarter as much labor and expenditure to | 
keep in repair as a common dirt or loose gravel | 
road requires. 


| gested “lunch.” 
| three o’clock! 


|} upon me sadly and askance, asif I 


1 looked at my watch—it said 


Now | always take luncheon at ey ne 
ut three 


clock! I felt ill and faint. 

I started for the club, feeling like Rip Van Winkle 
when he came home for his lunch twenty years 
late. I passed a friend, and tried to slink by with- 
out his noticing, but 1 could see that he looked 
were in some 


way a stricken wether of the flock. 
I went in and sat down. Somehow every one 


exactly twenty-five minutes of two. I looked at 
my watch again. It was still three o’clock. It had 
stopped during the night. | 

Now mark the result. I instantly recovered from | 





| the starvation from which I had been suffering, | 


and began to converse in*my usual cheerful and 
intelligent manner. But I did not mention the ex- | 
traordinary behavior of my watch, which I now | 
reveal only in strict confidence. | 


ie —— — 


A CORRECTION. 


Some words are so generally misapplied that 
many people imagine them to be quite correct and 


The country roads of to-day are often bare and | Ven elegant in certain instances when they are 
unattractive. If well laid out, scientifically made, | really out of place. 


and lined with trees and shrubs, so as to bring out 
the natural beauties of the region, they might be | 
an embellishment and advertisement of the country | 
they serve. 


—+or—— 


GENERAL DU CASSE. 


General du Casse was active in all the campaigns 
of the French Revolution and of the Empire from 
1792 Lo 1814, and won his military rank on the battle- 
fiell. As described by his son in his “Souvenirs 
@un aide-de-camp du Roi Jérome,” he was a man of 
rugged character, gifted with much wit and mental 
ability, and as an officer he was energetic, tolerant 
a things, but inflexible in regard to disci- 
pline. 

His subordinate officers were allowed no care- 
lessness in the matter of military bearing. One 
day he saw pass his window M. Paira and M. de 
Bonnemains. One of these young officers wore 
Spurs; the other did not. The next day this order 
Was posted : 

“M. Paira, sub-lieutenant, is under arrest for 
‘wenty-four hours, for having appeared in spurred 
boots, being an infantry officer; M. de Bonne- 
mains, sub-lieutenant, is under arrest for twenty- 
four hours for having appeared in boots without 
Spurs, being a cavalry officer.” 


When Charles X. visited Amiens, etiquette de. | 


manded that the Mayor of the town should go to 
meet him, and present him with the keys of the 
City on a silver plate, with an appropriate address. 

The Mayor, M. Daveluy-Ballincourt, was at a 


loss as » > 2 
o a to what he should say to the King, and with 
the civil 





“Will you tell me how near to the station this 
car goes?” asked a mild-featured old lady of the 
conductor on a suburban horse-car. 

“What station?” inquired the conductor, with an 
air of great forbearance. “Do you mean the police 
station? We don’t go anywhere near it.” 

“No, I meant —” began the old lady. 

“Oh, I suppose you mean the fire-engine station,” 
interrupted the conductor. “Well, we go within 
about five minutes’ walk of that.” 

“IT meant the railway station: ejaculated the 
old lady, with a considerably flushed countenance. 

“Oh, the depot /”’ said the conduetor, in a tone of 
great superiority. ‘‘We pass close by it!” 

“Thank you,” said che old lady, politely, and the 
conductor evidently felt that she was suppressed, 
= he had administered a needed lesson in Eng- 
ish. 

AN ORIENTAL JOKE. 

The Oriental races are not without a sense of 

humor, which is often of a very grim sort. A 


| European traveller, who was visiting the court 


| of the Imam of Muscat 
following : . 


not long ago, relates the 


| I had heard that no ruler of Muscat for the last 
| hundred years had died a natural death, and was 


and military authorities he waited upon | ent. 


interested when, in our conversation, the Imam 
himself introduced the matter of this extraordi- 
nary fatality among the sovereigns of his country. 
| “Is it true,’ I ventured to ask, “that no Imam 
| for a hundred years has died in his bed?” 
| “Certainly not,” said he, with a perfectly grave 
face. ‘Let me see—four of them have died in 
bed.” 
“And they were not assassinated, then?” 
“Well,” he said, “it is true that they were found 
| under the mattress instead of on top of it, but they 
| unquestionably died in bed.” 
They had been smothered by their heirs appar- 


enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They | 


are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and | 
no child will refuse to take them. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 





What do yo 
want of a lamp? 
If to bother the 
care-taker,don’t 
get the ‘‘Pitts- 
2 burgh.” 

AY Hsse It gives more 
light, and burns less oil than 
any other central-draft lamp. 

Will you write for a primer? 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 











Shield. All sizes. In ordering, give measure of arm-scye. 
— per pair, 38¢. 
yhe 


r 
price. 
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SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 

Sales this year over SO per 
cent. greater than 1890. 

One of the most troublesome 
arts of a lady’s apparel is the 
Yress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach- 
ment under the arm, and ever, 
lady has experienced muc 
trouble by her shields constant- 
y ripping out. The Sigsbee 
\ Shields overcome all of these 
} difficulties. They are worn 
next to, or underneath, the 
} undervest with equal comfort 
} thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle. Instantly adjusted. Im- 
pervious.The only perfect Dress 


Sold by Dry s Dealers every- 
e. ent by mail Sinz repaid, on receipt of 
SIGSBEE MANUFG. CO., ‘Ayer, Mass. 








The New Stocking. 





Knit to Fit 
the Foot 
Perfectly at 
All Points. 





Nature’s Foot. Hose to Fit. 


Saves discomfort 
cramped toes. (Notice’the shape.) 

Saves darning;; the big toe, having room 
enough, stays inside the stocking. 

A sure relief for those afflicted with in- 
growing nails, corns, bunions, or unnatural 
heat and perspiration of the feet. 

If your dealer hasn’t them we will 
mail 2 pairs Soft Lisle or 3 pairs 








5. no wrinkles, no 





Ghallie-de-Laines. 


NEW COODS. 
Fully Half Wool. 


A Pronounced Success! 


| These goods are of a fine texture, soft 
|and flexible, and drare perfectly, making 
|an inexpensive and serviceable dress at the 
same time, the styles, finish and general effect 
are not excelled by the most expensive 
fabrics (cream grounds). We are showing 
|an extra large assortment of styles from 
which to select, 22 inches wide, 


20 cts. per yard. 


Postage on 12 yards, which is an ordinary 
| dress pattern, is 15 cts. Send for samples. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
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“Torte pu Norp’ 


PRODUCED BY THE 


PARKHILL MFG. CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Improved in quality and main- 
taining its high standard of 
perfection of manufacture, dura- 
bility of colors and elegance of 
It ts the most desirable 
Wash Fabric in the country for 


style. 


general family use. 


Samples furnished on application. 








Fine Cotton on receipt of $1.00. 
Mention size shoe worn. (Men’s only.) 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


LINEN DRESS 
FOUNDATIONS. 


Richardson’s Linen Dress Foundations 
are the best for all materials. 

They do not cling, they do not split, 
they do not shrink. 

They slip on easily and, in use, are 
equal to silk. 

Made in shades to match all the fashion- 
able dress fabrics, 32 inches wide, at 25 
cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





























For Spring Fishing. 





This is a combination Fly and Bait Fishing Outfit. 
It is designed for general brook and lake fishing, and 
for the money cannot be excelled. 

The Rod is a fine one, in 3 sections, 914 feet long, with 
lance-wood tip, double ferrule, brass cap to butt, and 
ringed throughout. 

The Outfit contains, with the Red, 1 Pat. 
Reel, 45-foot Linen Line, 6 Snelled Hooks, 


2 Fly Hooks, 1 3-foot Leader, 1 Float, 1 | 


Bait Box and 1 Bex Split Shot. 
Price, $1.00. Postage and packing 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 
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 O’NEILL’S 

6th Ave., 20th and 2st Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
OF 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 


“Spring and Summer Season.” 


We beg to inform our many 
friends and patrons through THE 
Companion that we are now 
exhibiting the finest lines of 
Spring Millinery, Costumes, 
Wraps, Jackets, Dress Goods, 
Silks, etc., in this city. Pay a 
visit to our Mammoth Estab- 
lishment, or if you do not live 
in the city send for our illus- 
trated catalogue (now ready), 
and see what inducemerts we 





are offering. We are sure we 
‘can please you, both in quality 
o price. 
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of success I have obtained during my career, but 
this has not debarred me from constantly studying. 
Even now, in my oldest operas, I often find that 
an improvement may be made in the manner of 
singing some of the passages and phrases. 

If young artists will do this, they may not be 


verance the right expression will be found, and it 


when they are before the public. This will surprise 
| them, but it will also be a delight and a reward for 
| many anxious hours of study. 

| Itis a very necessary thing for a singer to take a 
vacation every year, during which time all singing 


is absolutely given up. I have a pleasant place in 

THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR Scotland, Old Marr Lodge, near Brynmarr, where 
MUSIC. 

By Madame Emma Albani. 





For the Companion. 


| I spend two months every year, August and Sep- 
ltember. This place is fourteen miles from Balmo- 
|ral Castle. I was highly pleased and flattered 
when, one day last year, the Queen drove over and 
My first thought, in giving advice to a young | called upon me and stayed for a cup of tea. She 
girl desirous of becoming a singer, would be to | has often assured me of the great pleasure which 
warn her of the very great obstacles to be sur- | she took in my singing, but I feel especially com- 
mounted, to give her an idea of the courage and | plimented by her visit. 
patience which are necessary to success, and to Although vacations are undoubtedly necessary, 
ask her if she was perfectly sure that she was des- both for the student and for the finished singer, 
tined and fitted for this career. still they should not be too long, for in that case 
If her voice really warrants cultivation, and if | ground would be lost which it might bea laborious 
she has the necessary determination, | would then | matter to recover. 
say, “Go ahead, and godspeed!” I succeeded, and| Before closing I want most especially to speak of 
why should not she succeed also? | Wagner’s music in its relation to the singer, be- 
At the same time it often seems to me as if many | cause I wish most positively to deny the theory 
pupils of vocal culture in our days begin, and are | that it is in itself injurious to the voice. Of course 
permitted to begin, in the wrong way. They often | much of his beautiful music is very difficult to 
begin too late; and more than this, not enough | sing. The intervals are new and unusual, and 
weight is placed upon what I consider the absolute | there are many very long sustained notes and 
necessity of a thorough, all-round musical edu- | cantabile passages which must be sung carefully. 
cation. I was particularly fortunate in this respect, | But I maintain that to a properly trained singer, 
and I attribute a great deal of my success as a|and there is the whole point of my argument, 
singer to the fact that I was well trained in all the | Wagner’s music need have no terrors. 
other branches of music. When I was eight years 
old I was thoroughly conversant with nearly all 
the classical piano-forte music and could play most | be injurious. The school-days are only just over, 
of the Beethoven and Mozart sona- 
tas. When I left Albany and went 
to Paris to study, I was seventeen 
years old, and although my whole 
idea was to study music, strangely 


| 


able at first to find what they want; but by perse- | 


will even come sometimes quite unexpectedly | 





in the streets, he happened to run against an Eng-| Another, Captain Cooper of the English ship 
lish boy, or tread upon his toe, the boy immedi- | Carlisle Castle, after his experience in reporting 
ately pulled off his hat and begged pardon. It| what he had seen upon one of his voyages to 
was not so at home, he remarked. If a passer-by | Melbourne, said in disgust: 
“happened to encroach upon the rights of one of | “I don’t see any more serpents. It is too much 
| our republican boys, he would let fly a volley of | to be told that I can’t tell the difference between 
mud-rockets at him,” and hurl offensive oaths. | seaweed and a live body. If twenty serpents come 
A statement of this kind cannot but surprise | on the starboard, all hands shall be ordered to 
readers of the present generation, who see noth- | look to port. No London penny-a-liner shall again 
ing of the kind on public occasions in America. | say that Austin Cooper is a liar and a fool.” 
Joseph Jefferson, however, in his Autobiography I have myself received two or three letters from 
confirms Mr. Harding’s statement, attributing the | persons who admit that they have been restrained 
improvement in the behavior of our boys to the | by this fear from reporting what they have seen. 
common schools. But now for my story. For fifteen summers I 
Mr. Harding gives an anecdote of a boy whom | have spent several months, each season, in my 
he employed in his Boston studio, which seems to | cottage at Pigeon Cove, at the extreme point of 
indicate a lack of knowledge of at least the lan- | Cape Ann, Massachusetts. 
guage of good manners. Here I am really ten miles out at sea, where the 
Upon coming into his studio one day, the boy | water is so deep that large steamers come almost 
handed him a card, and said that the gentleman | within a stone’s throw of the rocky shore. Here it 
| who left it wanted to pay Mr. Harding something. | has been my delight, day after day, to sit upon my 
“But,” said Harding, “he owes me nothing.” piazza and watch every changing feature of sea or 
“Well,” replied the boy, “that was what he said; | sky, and to admire their beauty or grandeur in 
but I can’t remember what it was he wanted to | calm or storm. 
pay.” I have thus learned, with a quick eye, to detect 
“Was it his respects?” any strange appearance of animal life which breaks 
“Oh, yes, sir; that was it.” the surface. By this long experience I was better 
prepared than most men would be, to judge in re- 
gard to the nature of the exhibition which I was 
permitted to see. 
a It was about one o’clock on the afternoon of 
THE SEA-SERPENT. August 12, 188. The day was exceedingly clear, 
and the sea almost like a polished mirror, so calm 
With here and there a marked exception, sciea- | was its surface. 
tific men admit, at least, that they are not justified Dinner was out of the way, and I was seater 
in denying the possibility of the existence of such | upon the sofa, engaged in study, when I heard 
monsters as the “‘sea-serpent,”’ while many declare | some one approaching with rapid steps. It proved 
in emphatic terms their firm belief that such crea- | to be Mr. Calvin W. Pool, town clerk of Rockport, 
tures do exist. who was surveying in the vicinity. 
The common incredulity regarding them reminds A knock at the door and the hurried exclama. 


| 


IO 


If a young and inexperienced artist attempts to | me of a story which seems 80 much to the point | tion, “There is some strange thing out here; | 
sing these parts, it is very likely that the result will | that I will repeat it. It was something like this. 


think it is the sea-serpent!”” brought me to the 
A Scotch sailor lad, returning to his home at the | piazza with marine glass in hand. 

Mr. Pool returned quickly to his 
transit instrument for further ob-. 
servation, and I mounted the rail 
and fixed the glass upon a moving 
object, but a little more than an 














enough I had no idea of becoming 
a singer. 

I studied in Paris the piano-forte 
and organ-playing, composition and 
also the voice. Dear old Duprez, 
my master, finally told me that I 
ought to give up all the rest and 
devote myself solely to singing, 
and this I determined to do. 

At that time, Prince Poniatowski, 
the well-known Polish musician 
and composer, told me that the 
French school was not suited for 
my voice, and insisted that I should 
study in Italy. It was finally de- 
cided that I should go to Lamperti, 
the celebrated Milanese master. 
With him I remained nine months. 
This may at first seem a short time, 
but it must be remembered how 
much and how thoroughly I had 
studied before. 

If a student has the real genius 
of song, it will show itself very 
soon under proper teaching. If 
she is destined to sing she will sing; 
and although it is very far from my 
idea to recommend slovenliness or 
shirking, it is also true that the 
mere training of the voice can be 
overdone. 

Assuming that the beginner has 
reached the point where her public 
career is about to begin, the time 
comes when some really valuable 
advice can be given. Up to that 
time her master will be her helper 
and guide. She must, of course, 
take the greatest care of her health, 
for anything which is bad for the 
general health of the body is also 
bad for the voice, and vice-versa. 

It is especially necessary that the 
stomach and digestive organs should be in a/| and the voice-has not yet learned how best to mak 





Watching the Sea-Serpent. 


thoroughly good condition, and for this reason a use of its freedom. It is always best to begin with | really seen in tropic seas. 


singer should avoid all indigestible food. Nuts, simple tasks in any art or profession; but in th 


cakes and candies are especially bad for the voice, case of a singer, when a few years have brought | reprove her son. Raising her horn-bowed specta- 
and a strengthening, simple diet is the best to | experience and self-reliance, she should be able to | cles, and frowning indignantly, she exclaimed, | not less than eighty. 


adopt. 


lutely necessary. For an opera singer, who is stance. 


eighth of a mile from land, slowly 
plowing its way northward along 
the shore, in a line parallel with it, 
and turning the water as a plow 
turns the sod. 

My position was about fifty teet 
above the sea level, and but thirty- 
six from the rocks which form the 
shore. 

My opportunity for securing a 
good view was excellent, and | 
certainly improved it to the best of 
my ability, not taking my eyes from 
the strange visitor while he re 
mained above the surface. I saw 
it approaching, passing and depart- 
ing, and had no question that I was 
looking upon the veritable sea-ser- 
pent. 

Its movement was not like that of 
the true serpent, which is always 
lateral, as it must be from the con- 
struction of its vertebra, but a ver- 
tical one, reminding me of the leach 
or bloodsucker of my boyhood. 

The distance over which I saw it 
pass was perhapsa mile anda half, 
and the head was almost constantly 
in sight, visible, but not distinctly 
seen, since it was partially obscured 
by the water which was thrown 
over it as its muzzle or cranium 
cut the surface. This foamy water 
was 80 noticeable that several ex- 
claimed, ‘His head is white!” 

3ack of the head I could distinctly 
| see twelve or fifteen feet of the body, which showed 
questions. ‘What hast t’ seen in furrin parts?” | a slight vertical movement, while back of this, 
was asked again and again. | where the movement was greater, the depressions 

In reply he said that he had been where rum | were below the surface and the elevations caused 
flowed in rivers, and where tall mountains were a dozen or more ridges. 
made entirely of sugar. At this point his imagi- I attempted to count these, but their movement 
nation failed him, and he came down to solid fact, | made it impossible. The centres of these eleva- 
e | telling of the shoals of flying-fish which he had | tions were certainly six or seven feet apart, so that 
| 1 am sure the whole length of the body could not 
e His aged mother, at this point, felt constrained to | have been less than one hundred feet, although in 
| my desire to speak within bounds, I reported it as 
The tail, which 1 was eager 





close of his first voyage, was beset by many eager 





sing anything without injury to her voice, always | ‘‘Nae! Nae! Jock; mountains of sugar may be, and | to see, did not come into sight. 
A great deal of exercise and fresh air are abso- provided that it is properly trained in the first in- | rivers of ram may be; but fish to flee ne’er can be!” 


I am constantly asked, “How did it look?” | 
So thousands to-day, who are gullible in regard | can only reply, “It looked like a huge sea-serpent 


probably getting plenty of active exercise on the In closing I wish to say that if these few words |‘to many impossibilities, join the incredulous and | and like nothing else.” 


stage, I consider driving to be the best open-air | of mine give any help to any of my aspiring youn 


exercise; and there is nevera day, no matter what | compatriots, I shall feel that my trip to America | to the sea-serpent. 


the weather may be, that I do not drive for an hour | has indeed served a doubly successful purpose. 
and a half, making a special point of this on sing- 
ing days. : ies ial 
With regard toclothing, the chief thing, of course, | 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


is not to catch cold. Singers should be careful not 


to muffle up their throats, for this only makes that In the Autobiography of Chester Harding, the 
precious organ the more susceptible to exposure. | celebrated portrait painter, lately published, we | their face. 


g | smile knowingly whenever they hear any allusion | As to its size, it is difficult to speak, since I do 
|not know that the largest diameter was visible. 

Said a lady to me, not long since, “There are | An empty barrel, floating by, will reveal its full 
those who will never believe in it until they handle | size, but ballast it well and but very little will be 
it, and then they won’t.””, Was she not right? | shown. 

I confess that I blame no one fora disbelief of My best judgment, after careful consideration, is 
most of the stories concerning sea-serpents which | that its head, which was at no time raised entirely 
| appear in print. Their falsity is stamped upon | out of water, was as large as a ten-gallon keg, and 
While granting this, I stoutly claim | the body, at the thickest part, fully as large as 4 








Conversation is to be avoided on singing days; but | get a glimpse or two of boy life and character as | thatwhen one has thrown aside as wortliless all the | flour-barrel. The surface of the body seemed as 


otherwise it is an excellent exercise for the voice, | they appeared fifty or sixty years ago. 
and to be recommended within moderate limits. 
tent, and they repay tenfold. 


be a very trying occasion, but to her her art must | crowd. 
be sacred, and she must live up to its highest can- 


but also what she is herself. The voice itself comes 


personality. 


by her first applause. It is indeed the most grate-| render themselves as beastly as possible, and 
ful of all tributes to the artist; but she must not | hardly remember an instance of a holiday of tl 
be induced by this to think that she is perfect. Art-| kind to pass over without a fight, and sometimes 
ists should never cease to study; and they will find | dozen of them.” 


that, however well they sing, it is always possible | In England he observed nothing of the kind, 


to improve. 


He found the English people, both young and | whose word upon any other subject would be taken 
ons. Not only must she show what she has learned, | old, better behaved, better-tempered, and much | without a question. 

happier than the Americans. He never saw any| Bronzed fishermen, whose lives have been spent 
from God, and the acquirement of vocal technique | wrangling among the poorer class of people, but, | in their dories, captains of coasters and steamers 
is a mere matter of routine. It is in the singing | on the contrary, a social and friendly disposition 
itself, the phrasing and the declamation, that the | which he thought did not exist in the United States. 
artist shows what is her very own—her artistic | In America, he said, on any holiday like an election 
or general training, ‘‘The lower classes of society 
Probably the young cantatrice will be intoxicated | considered themselves licensed to get drunk and 


yarns of sailors and the stories of landsmen upon | smooth as the head of a wet seal, and there was 


In 1824 the artist was in England, painting por-| which rests the taint of suspicion, there still re- | nothing to indicate that it was propelled by tins or 
These simple precautions are not difficult to fol- | traits of the nobility with great success, and he 


low. They do not inconvenience to any great ex- | noticed a certain difference between the behavior | be ignored. 


| mains a residuum of evidence which cannot justly | flippers. There certainly was no sign of a dorsal 
fin. 


of English and of American boys, as well as be- My own firm belief is based both upon what my The back was of a dark brown color, and it ap- 
The first appearance of a beginner will always | tween the ordinary English and American holiday | eyes have seen, and upon the unimpeachable testi- 


peared to be somewhat mottled with a lighter 
shade. It is possible, however, that this effect may 
| have been produced by the varying depths of 
| water above it. 
As the head moved through the water, wakes 
| were caused on each side as by the cut-water of 4 
who have grown gray upon the ocean, officers high | passing tug; and from my elevated position | could 
| in rank in both the American and British navies, | distinctly see the movements of the body between 
| as well as sagacious business men, whose eyes | them, as they widened out more and more. 
and judgments are not easily deceived, alike bear | There was also a wake, less marked, behind the 
| testimony to what they have seen; and yet in | rearmost hump. These wakes were noticeable for 
I | many minds the doubt still remains. some time after the creature had passed. 
he | Men have even become unwilling to meet the | There was no turning from a direct course, and 
a | ridicule bestowed upon those who have the hardi- | the speed was not more than four or five miles a0 
hood to declare that they have seen a sea-serpent. | hour. The rate of progress gave ample time fora 
| This feeling was expressed by an old sea-captain, | good view. When the creature had reached & 


|; mony of many men, some of them under oath, 








; neither in the streets, nor at the fairs, nor at any | who exclaimed, “If I should see a thousand sea- | point about a half mile to the northeast of us, the 
I have been particularly fortunate in the degree | other place of amusement. If in passing a crowd | sarpints, I never’d tell on’t.” | 


undulatory movement seemed to cease, and the 
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body to be for a moment extended along the sur- | 
face, after which it disappeared. | 


There they live and feed; there they fight and | 


gambol, except as occasionally some straggler | holding his hand about two feet and a half from 
When I took the glass from my eyes, my little | makes his way into shallower waters, and, in an|the ground. Billy expressed surprise, and said, 
lawn was covered with people, friends and stran- | hour of quiet calm, disports upon the surface, ex- | “‘No, it was a mistake.” 


gers, who had come, as if by magic, to obtain a | citing the wonder of the fortunate beholder and | 


sight. They were notcounted, but I am sure there | 
were not less than fifty. Most of them were 
obliged to content themselves with their own un- 
aided vision, and many did not reach the spot in 
season to secure the best view; but all were agreed 
that they had seen with more or less distinctness a 
genuine sea-serpent, and rejoiced in the sight. 

Mr. Pool’s glass magnifies twenty-five diameters, 
and upon subsequent consultations, | found that 
we agreed perfectly as to the general appearance, 
as well as upon many minor details. 

At his request and that of several of my neigh- 
bors, | immediately wrote a letter to the Boston 
Journal, giving a brief account, which was tele- 
graphed over the country and very largely copied 
and commented upon by the press. 

While many of the papers accepted my account 
as worthy of credence, others met it with ridicule, | 
and others still made suggestions as to what it | 
might have been. These suggestions have been | 
carefully considered over and over again, and I 
am compelled to say that to accept any one of 
them would require a far greater stretch of the 
imagination than to believe as I do. 

Says one, confidently, “It was only an old spar 
or log.’ Another, “It was a mass of seaweed, 
slowly floating by. Such things have often de- 
ceived people; but further investigation has proved 
them mistaken.” 

But let me ask aquestion. Do floating objects go 
with the tide or across it? It was high water that 
day at ten o’clock in the forenoon. At one, there- 
fore, the tide must have been three hours out, and 
setting strongly to the eastward from Ipswich 
Bay. The creature of which I write moved in a 
northerly direction, directly across the current. 

Again, inanimate objects moving with the tide do 
not cause even a ripple; but in this case the foam 
was thrown up, as by a vessel ‘with a bone in its 
teeth.” With these two facts in mind, I think no 
one would maintain that I was deceived by any- 
thing which was simply floating with the tide. 


the envy of those less favored. 


| plain what he had heard. 


| 


Such acreature may return again, undisturbed, | and he said that indeed he had a son, but—placing 


to his native haunts, by and by, to die and to leave 
his bones by the side of kindred, there to lie, un- 
moved by wave or currents upon the ocean’s oozy 





| 
bed. | 


I have now read scores of sea-serpent accounts, 
and while I should discredit many at a glance, 
many yet remain which I cannot ignore. They 
can be explained only upon the supposition that 
there exists in the ocean a variety of gigantic 
forms of animal life as yet unclassified. 


I have an impression that at least three distinct | terpreter could not speak. 


forms, unlike any known fish, reptile or cetacean 
have been described. One of these is serpentine 
throughout; one has a short neck, with flippers on 


| either side, well forward, and a long, tapering body 


behind; and a third is a “serpento-turtleological”’ 


| of the recent death of Captain 


sort of a creature—a serpent with a turtle annex, | 


or if you choose, a four-flippered turtle with a long 
serpentine prefix. 

It is vain, however, to speculate until more know- 
ledge is secured; and this cannot be obtained to 
order. 
are certainly very limited, and a belief in the ex- 
istence of the creatures must rest upon the testi- 
mony of comparatively few in any one decade. 
But the accumulated testimony of the centuries 


will stand. GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 
—_+o+—___—_ 
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READING INDIAN “SIGN.” 
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But you say, “Was it not carried by the wind?” | 
No; this was impossible, since, as I have said, it | 
was a dead calm, and the sails of distant schooners | 
were hanging idly, without a breath to fill them. I 
hazard nothing, then, in saying that neither wind 
nor tide could account for the phenomenon which 
received my careful scrutiny. 

The suggestion is made that it was a grampus. 
Well, let us see. I am familiar with this small 
species of whale and have often seen a school, as 
each broke the surface, spouted, revealed a dorsal 
fin two or three feet long, and then disappeared, to 
come up and repeat the operation again and again. 

Is there any resemblance in all this to the steady, 
forward movement which I witnessed for at least 
ten minutes? 

“It must have been a sword-fish,” you say. Itis 
true that the sword-fish often swims for a long dis- 
tance just below the surface; but the fisherman al- 
Ways sees a dorsal fin, while the head and most of 
the back are not visible. If the largest sword-fish 
were to show his whole back, it would hardly pre- 
sent a tenth of the length which I saw, and would 
be quite devoid of the undulations which were so 
marked a characteristic of this appearance. 

But how about porpoises? Some have mistaken 
a shoal of them for the supposed sea-serpent. 

These animals 1 have seen in their merry gam- 
bols, now one, now thrée, now ten perhaps in 
sight, at once, each tumbling “on his own hook.” 


How absurd to suppose that one porpoise would | 


or could, without a tumble or a leap, cut the water 

for ten minutes, and each remaining individual 

follow this self-appointed leader in a direct line! 
Twice, since that memorable August day, have I 


taken pains to watch a school of porpoises with the | 


same glass and at about the same distance; and in 
both instances there was not in their positions the 
least semblance to a line, and each invariably 
threw up the spray as he broke the surface. There 
was not only no resemblance to what I saw, but the 
effect could hardly have been more unlike what I 
have described than it was. 

“But Mr. Murray saw flocks of birds on Lake 
Champlain which others had mistaken for a sea- 
serpent.” 

Perhaps he did. I think I recall some of his 
stories; but seabirds do not fly here in the middle of 
August, and if they did, how preposterous to sup- 
pose that they would be ten minutes in going a 
mile and a half ona calm day! The rate at which 
they fly is from forty to one hundred miles an 
hour, while that which I witnessed was but five or 
six. Leta duck, for instance, slow up to the latter 
rate, and how long could he sustain himself upon 
the wing? 

It is equally preposterous to suppose that any 
flock of birds could at that short distance, and at 
midday, deceive fifty people into supposing that 
they were beholding a monster partially below the 
surface. 

“Granting, then, that what you saw was none of 
these, what do you really think it was?” 

Certainly not a snake—the ophidian of the nat- 
uralist—but just what I cannot tell. The doubting 


scientist admits that monsters which might prop- | 


erly give rise to the name sea-serpent did exist in 
ancient seas, and that their fossil remains may be 
seen in every great museum; and I am not yet 
convinced that descendants of the plesiosaurids, 
the zeuglodonts or other monsters of the different 
“ecological periods do not still exist. 

{am not sure but that in the equatorial valleys, 
ut depths of from ten to twenty thousand feet, 


they might have escaped the destruction of the | 


frozen eons which devastated the land and shal- 
lower waters. ’ 

It is not necessary, however, to insist that such is 
the ease. Species, families and even genera, new 
to Sclence, may inhabit these profound depths. 

It is said, by way of argument, that no remains 
have been found. Grant it. Who knows what un- 


couth beings of immense size inhabit these subma- | 
~ Pecesses, and who would expect that dying, | 
'r remains would be cast upon distant shores, to | 


rine re 
the 


be dissected by the zodlogist’s knife? 


Opportunities for original investigation | 











It is now nearly forty years since, as a young 
lieutenant stationed in Florida, I received my first 
lesson in reading Indian sign. 

| To appreciate the difficulty of communicating 
with Indians, let those who are unacquainted with 
| the ordinary means employed, fancy all the indi- 
| vidual names in a community suddenly obliterated. 
| Under such circumstances some means would 
have to be adopted by which individuals could be 
designated. 

As no one could refer to Mr. Smith, Mrs. Jones, 
or Miss Thompson by name, each one would have 
to be designated by some personal peculiarity. 
Mr. Smith, for example, might be called, if he 
were cross-eyed, “The man who looks two ways.” 
Mrs. Jones, if she happened to be the possessor of 
a pug nose, would be “The woman whose nose 
looks at the sun;’’ and so on. 

Now this is exactly the plan followed by Indians, 
—not in designating each other, for they have 
names to use,—but to white 
|men, ignorance of whose 
names compels the Indian to 
manufacture appellations for 
the occasion. 

They will speak of one white 
man as “The man who got off 
his horse.” A colonel who 
wears an eagle on his shoul- 
der they will call “The man 
whose spirit is a bird;” an 
old man, “The man with a 
gray beard;” and a major- 
general, “The man with two 
stars.” =e 

If the fact is recalled that 
the Indian is entirely ignorant 
of either writing or reading, 
we at once perceive how much 
more difficult communication 
becomes. Each tribe has its 
distinct language, and gener- 
jally the native tongues are 

as far apart as English and 

French. Hence, in communi- 
cating with one another, the 
| necessity of the sign language 
which is used in common by 
| almost all the Plains Indians. 








In forming this language, much the same princi- 
ples are followed as govern the language of our 


often understood the language used there. 


These signs are interpreted literally by the Indi- 


ans when conversing. I recall an amusing instance | 


He congratulated Billy upon the birth of a son, 


The captain then called in an interpreter to ex- 
Billy’s face lit up, 


his hand about eighteen inches from the ground— 
not as large a one as the captain had intimated! 

It isa matter of surprise how accurately infor- | 
mation may be conveyed by sign language alone 
when one is skilled in its use. Some years ago, 
when an interpreter serving at the post of Fort 
Washakie was riding some distance from the post, | 
he met an Indian who could 
not speak a word of English, 
and whose language the in- 





Yet the Indian informed him 


Clarke, of the Second Cavalry, 
many hundred miles away. 

The feat seems to be almost 
incredible until we reflect 
upon the importance of indi- 
vidual names in conveying 
personal information. The 
death of any individual could 
easily be made known by 
simply giving the sign for 
dying or “going under,”’ which 
is made by holding the left 
hand in front of the body and 
waving the right underneath 
it. 
But the Indian could not 
say, “Captain Clarke is dead,” 
unless Captain Clarke was 
known to him and the man to whom he was talking, 
in some way by which he could designate him; 
and this proved to be the fact. Captain Clarke 
was known amongst the Plains Indians as “the 
chief with the white hat,” from his practice of 
wearing a head-covering of that color while on 
duty on the plains. 

An Indian who is travelling, and desires to leave 
behind him information for those who come after, 
will take pains to leave “sign” on his trail easily 


Although al! Indians are skilled in the use and 
interpretation of signs, the so-called “sign lan- 
guage,” while generally used east of the Rocky 
Mountains, is very little in vogue on the Pacific 
Coast. There the common medium for conversa- 
tion between Indians of different tribes and with 
the whites is a jargon called Chinook, a curious 
conglomeration of words said to have been in- 


| vented by the Hudson Bay Company oflicials and 


afterward generally adopted by both whites and 
Indians. 

In this language an American is called a “Boston 
man,” while an Englishman is known as a “King 
George man.” The number of words in the lan- 





guage is said to be very few, and the meaning of 
words is varied by the intonation placed upon 
them; but poor as the language is, it seems to serve 
the purpose of enabling people to communicate 
with one another. 

Itis very amusing to witness the meeting of two 
long-separated whites who lived on the Pacific 
Coast in early times. They almost invariably drop 
their own language and converse in the Chinook 


jargon. All this “sign” lore was a closed book to 





recognized as belonging to him, or at least to his 
tribe. Each tribe has a special way of making 
moccasins, and an imprint of a foot in soft ground 
will give information to those who know it. If the 
Indian passes through brush, he will break down 
twigs to show where he has passed, or, on the prai- 
rie, pile up a heap of stones. Of course if he 
wishes to leave no sign he takes great pains to 
avoid doing any of these things. 

An Indian who is looking for sign will closely 
examine everything as he goes along; and the 
sign must be very faint indeed which escapes his 
eye. A blade of grass pressed to the earth hours 
before he sees it is sufficient to attract his atten- 
tion. 

This close observation and his quick eye is what 
makes the Indian the best trailer in the world, 
whether what he is after is an enemy, game, or a 
runaway horse. mI 

Itis amusing to watch an intelligent Indian when, 
transported from the scenes of his wild life, he 
enters civilization and sees so many things which 


ical in the extreme, and he says little; but his eyes 
are always on the alert, and he closely notes every 
object within their range. 


scouts in front discovered Indians and gave chase 
to them. Before they could overtake them they 
succeeded in crossing the Big Horn River; but in 
their flight one of them dropped some article 
which, being picked up by the pursuers, revealed 
the fact that the Indians they were pursuing were 
not Sioux, as they supposed, but members of their 
own tribe who had escaped from Custer’s battle- 
field. 

Previous to that, in the same year, and while my 
column was moving down the Yellowstone to form 
a junction with General Terry’s, my Crow scouts 





reported that there were Indians in front, and that 





they had given chase to them and followed them 
some distance. Later, one of the Crows picked 





| deaf-mutes; and I have been assured that Prairie | up a little package containing a piece of cheese | 
Indians have, in visiting deaf and dumb asylums, 


and some crackers dropped on the trail of the flee- 
ing horsemen, and announced that those they had 
followed were white men. 

I was expecting every hour to get news of Gen- 


of this in an interview which took place between | eral Terry, and felt very sure that these men were 
Captain Casey of the army and Billy Bowlegs, chief | couriers from him. This turned out to be true, and 


| to help himself out with “signs.” 


of the Florida Seminoles. Captain Casey had not | that night messengers from him reached my camp. 
seen Billy for some time, but had heard that a son | 
had been born to him recently. Captain Casey spoke | under the Indians would have drawn the same in. | 
the Seminole language imperfectly, and therefore, | ferences as the Crows did in these two cases. But 

when acting without an interpreter, was accustomed 


Skilled frontiersmen who study these things 


white men unskilled in the ways of Indians would 
simply have reported “Indians in front.” 





are new to him. His outward appearance is sto- | 


In 1876, when our troops were approaching Cus- | 
ter’s battle-field on the Little Big Horn, my Crow | 





me when the incident occurred by means of which 
I received my first lesson in sign-reading. 


ers 
For the Companion. 


THE PERSECUTED PARSON. 


Once there lived in Boston a certain famous and 
| learned preacher. Being a preacher ofthe Gospel, 
| he was a good man, of course; but I grieve to say 
| there was one unhappy fault which marred his 
| amiable Christian character. 
| He did not love cats—not even innocent kittens! 
He detested and despised them all as worthless 

and futile creatures, and seemed to have doubts 
of the wisdom of Providence in creating them in 
| such immoderate profusion. 

| As few persons suspected this hidden fault, he 
|} was loved and honored by good people, even 
before he was cured of his regretable antipathy; 
and just how he was cured, and rendered more 
| Worthy of respect and affection, my story will tell. 

The house in which the minister lived had, 
before his coming, been occupied by a nice dog- 
and-cat-loving family, who had removed to a dis. 
tant part of the city, taking with them all their 
pets. One of these, a pretty Maltese pussy, did 
not like the change, but pined with homesickness; 
| and at last made her way, no one could tell how, 
| to the parsonage. 

She was kindly received by the family, but 
promptly returned to her mistress, only to remain 
while shut up and watched. For a week or so she 
passed back and forth, like a weaver's shuttle, be 
tween the two homes. Then her forsaken mistress 
became discouraged, and gave her up. 

Her new mistress was kind, and the children of 
the family made much of her, yet she was not 
altogether happy. She found that the nursery, an 
old haunt of hers, had been turned into the minis- 
ter’s study, and perceived that the minister was 
not friendly enough to encourage her to any inti- 
macy. Yet she insisted on maintaining her old 
territorial rights, and would take neither hints nor 
rebuffs from him. 

A wonderfully good-natured and playful creat- 
ure was Araminta,—that was her new name,—and 
whenever the reverend gentleman undertook to 
expel her from his sanctum, she would lead him a 
pretty dance, taking the eviction in fun, as a bit of 
clerical sportiveness. 

One day, when the minister had an unusually 
important discourse to write, and was unusually 
nervous, he sternly put his tormentor forth, and 
locked the door. Araminta stopped just outside 
and mewed piteously and persistently, till the 
minister’s good wife banished her to the yard. 

Indignant, but not conquered, the culprit seam- 
pered around the corner of the parsonage, climbed 
a tree, and from its branches leaped upon a baleony 
just outside the study windows. 

It was a November day—rainy and east-windy. 
The minister, disturbed in his writing by a wild, 
plaintive mew, looked around, to see a poor little 
cat-face peering in upon him and his cozy quarters, 
lighted and warmed by a pleasant wood fire. 

The appeal of the faithful creature was too 
much for the minister. His unkind anti-pussyite 
prejudices, already much undermined by Ara- 
minta’s charms, gave way altogether. He sprang 
up, opened the window, and said gently, “Poor 
pussy, come in out of the cold!” 

She came, you may believe, and a moment later 
was purring on the hearth-rug, casting on her 
clerical friend a grateful glance now and then. 
She had conquered, but she was not proud. 

After that capitulation, Araminta had the free- 
dom of the study, and not even when, some six 
months later, she came as a happy mother, lugging 
her offspring by the nape of the neck, and deposit- 
ing kitten after kitten, to the number of four, in 
the waste-paper basket, was she sent away. 

It was the minister himself who went. He took 
| his vacation rather early that summer. 

' GRACE GREENWOOD. 





















































































































































THE YOUTH’S 








EXAMINATION OF TURF. 
Cut a six-inch cube of turf from the lawn and care 
fully examine it. 
How many kinds of grass and weeds can you find in it ? 
Note how their roots are interlocked. 
What insect life can you find ? 
Have insects any permanent homes there ? 
Note the variety of mineral forms. 





For the Companion. 


PAN IN THE ORCHARD. 


He carved a flute of elder green, 
And notched it well and true, 

Then pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks 
And merrily he blew. 


For it was spring-time holiday, 
A sun-tanned boy was he, 

With russet freckles on his face 
And a patch upon bis knee. 


The apple-boughs above him flung 
Their tangled sprays on high, 

With one dark, bristly blue-jay nest 
Rough-sketched against the sky. 


He knew the secrets of the grass, 
The burden of the hour, 

He saw the fierce, bluff bumblebee 
Towse many a clover flower. 

Orphaned and poor as poor could be, 
The years before him lay 


Dark billows of an unknown sea, 
No light-house on the way. 

And yet, and yet his elder flute 
Could bring him comfort true ; 


He pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks 
And blew, and blew, and blew ! 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 
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For the Companion. 
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test of kinship with God, though they may chatter 
volubly of His doctrines and works; but in the 
words and thoughts of the true son shines always 
some gleam of the mysterious life given to him by 
his Father. 

— 


IN THE PIANO CORNER. 


The piano responds, almost like a living thing, 
to the care given it, and the owners of new or old 
may find a few hints acceptable. 
Variations in temperature affect the delicate works 
so decidedly that the corner of the room farthest 
from the register or stove should be chosen for its 
abiding place, and, if possible, the keyboard 
should be turned away from the source of heat. 
It is not necessary to close the lid every night, and, 
in fact, no piano should remain closed for months 
at a time, as is often the case. On closing the 
house for the summer vacation, always see that 
the inside of the case is dusted carefully, and be- 
fore shutting it spread several layers of paper 
over the wires, to absorb any dampness that may 
gather. The duster should be a piece of softest 
old silk or cheesecloth, conscientiously used, and 
never dampened for use. 


Piano-covers are now but little used, although 
the “uprights” are often fancifully draped with 
rich scarfs of silk or plush. The real piano-lover 
does not make a table for bric-a-brac of its top, for 
to the cultivated ear any object placed upon the 
instrument injures its tone more or less. 

Do not pile music-books on the piano, nor leave 
them in unsightly heaps around it, but have a 
music-table. Pretty and inexpensive ones are to 
be found in the furniture stores, but in default of 
one of these, any boy or girl could arrange one 
similar to a dainty affair which I have seen made 
from an old-fashioned wash-bowl stand rescued 
from the attic. 

The wood was painted black and varnished, a 
neat cover lay across the top, and curtains of yel- 
low China silk on small rods inclosed the lower 
part, where piles of sheet-music lay safe from 
dust, yet quite accessible. 

lf your volumes of Beethoven’s sonatas and 
Chopin's nocturnes happen to be in paper covers, 
they may be saved much longer from falling apart 
by pm Ben to the binding, at the middle of the 
back, a broad ribbon, which is tied around the 
book when it is closed. 

For keeping open bound volumes, I have found 


|a simple music-weight more convenient than the 


The French journals a year or two ago con- 
tained reports of a singular lawsuit, which pos- 
sessed many features of dramatic interest. Two 
claimants appeared, each professing to be the 
only son and sole heir of the owner of a small 
estate in Brittany. 

Monsieur Jean Paulin, the former owner, now 
dead, was born upon the farm and grew up in 
the village. When a very young man he had 
emigrated to Canada, and had married there. 
The modest rent of his farm in France was sent 
to him by an agent. 

Twice he had made a visit to his old home, on 
the last occasion only a year or two before his | 
death, and had renewed the loving friendships of 
his boyhood. He was bright, active and popular. | 
All the village knew and liked him, and when he 
returned to Canada he was greatly missed. 

Every one knew that he had an only son, 
Louis, who had never been in France. Now that 
Jean was dead, two men, each calling himself 
Louis Paulin, and representing himself to be 
Jean’s only son, wrote from different parts of 
Canada to claim the estate. 

The matter was brought before the court in 
Brittany. One of the claimants appeared. He 
produced certificates of his mother’s marriage, 
and of his own birth and baptism; he answered 
fluently all questions concerning M. Paulin, and 
showed a perfect familiarity with his opinions | 
and thoughts. But his own appearance, manner 
and character were so unlike those of the dead 
man, that it seemed incredible that he could be 
his son. 

Upon the day of trial the papers of the other 
claimant appeared in evidence. He also had 
proofs of his legitimate birth. It was plain that 
one of the reputed heirs was a cheat and impostor. 
But which one? 

Suddenly, the second contestant appeared in 
the court-room; a young man, but with every 
feature of M. Paulin. There were his figure, his 
laughing blue eye, the kindness and good-will 
which all his neighbors knew so well beaming 
from his face. It was their old friend returning 
to them. So marked was the resemblance that 
before the lawyers could begin their arguments 
the real son had virtually won his case. 

The old maxim that ‘‘blood tells’’ is as true of | 
the spiritual as the physical life of man. 

Doctor Prince, a venerable minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church, once told of a sermon which he 
heard preached by a young man in the wilds of 
Arizona. The ideas, the argument, the construc- | 
tion, and the habit and peculiarities of thought 
betrayed in it reminded him so strongly of a noted 
founder of a sect that he sought out the preacher 
after church was over. 

“Did you ever meet Alexander Campbell ?”’ he 
asked. 

The young man laughed. 
several years,’’ he replied. 

These anecdotes emphasize the fact that a 
man’s parentage in body and in soul are generally 
apparent to the world about him. Suppose he 
has professed openly, to have chosen God for his | 
Father? He may have certificates of membership 
with a church; he may be perfectly familiar with 
Christ's words and works, and quote them fluent- 
ly and incessantly ; but if he is a son of God, there 
will be some likeness to his Father in his nature, 
his actions and his thoughts. The likeness may 
be feeble and poor en ugh, perhaps, but it will be 
real. No discerning man will mistake it. The 
self-deceived or the impostor do not possess this 


“IT was his pupil for 


| less than an hour.” 
| 


patented wire holders, which too often nip out 
yieces from the leaves. Make a muslin bag twelve 
inches in length by two in width, and fill it with 
fine, dry sand. Close tightly, and make an outer 
cover of silk with fringed ends, tied with narrow 
ribbon. This cylindrical rol] lies in the rack and 
holds the pages flat, while permitting them to be 
easily turned. 

The adjustable piano-lamp is a most desirable 
adjunct for evening practice, but an ordinary lamp, 
with wide-spreading shade, can be mounted on 
any substantial pedestal, arrangement at the de- 


| sired height being the main consideration. 


If you cannot have a “music-room,” at least 
make the piano corner as attractive and suggestive 
as means and taste will allow. A few good photo- 
graphs of the great composers, a shelf filled with 
sketches and biographies, and perhaps a good 

laster copy of the “Singing Boys of Della Rob- 

ia,” or of any favorite musical subject, will all be 


helpful. 


Reece 
SELF-SU PPORTING. 


It is pleasant and hopeful to note that so many 
of the young women of America are learning to 
value the mental powers and the education that 
will make it possible for them to support them- 
selves if the necessity for doing so should arise. 
The daughters of comparatively wealthy men are 
not infrequently found assisting their fathers in 
the office or counting-room as typewriters or ac- 
countants. 


Many so-called fashionable ladies make their 
own dresses and hats, we are told, having gone 
through a regular course of instruction in the art 
of millinery and dressmaking. An instance re- 
cently came to the notice of the writer that has in 
ita lesson for women who give no thought to the 
state of dependence to which they would be re- 
duced if their parents or husbands should die, 
leaving them unprovided for. 

A lady who had a beautiful home and three little 
children, and whose husband was supposed to be 
comparatively wealthy, one day found herself a 
widow and almost penniless, her husband having 
been engaged in unfortunate speculations just be- 
fore his death. 

The lady’s friends were profuse in their offers 
of sympathy, while wondering “what in the world 
she would do now.” 

She knew just what she would do. Within a 
month she had opened a millinery establishment 
that at once became very popular and profitable, 
for the bonnets she had worn in the past had been 
such models of elegance that her fashionable 
friends were glad to take advantage of her good 
taste. They never dreamed that she had made 


| those bonnets herself, nor did they know that she 


had privately given herself a very good business 
education. 

She was successful from the first, and the praises 
she received for her cleverness and goo sense 
would have turned the head of a less sensible 
woman. 


——_____4<@p——__—— 


BIDEL AND SULTAN. 


The professional career of Bidel, the famous 
lion-trainer, was one of wonderful courage, force 
and perseverance. It was characteristic of the 
man that when great physical exertion became 
impossible to him, he devoted his energies to form- 
ing a mutual aid association among men of callings 
similar to his own. The beginning of the end of 
Bidel’s practice of his profession was a terrible 
struggle with his African lion Sultan, of which he 
gives a thrilling description in his autobiography. 

“After my performance at Neuilly,’’ he says, 
“my wife and I were to drive to Asniéres and take 
possession of our house there. I who had started 
with so little was to realize one of my dearest 
dreams. I was to cease to be a wanderer, and to 
possess at last a home of my own. I longed for 
the evening to pass. The performance would last 


But the most perilous moments of Bidel’s life 
were to intervene before he started for Asniéres. 
He entered the cage as usual. The first, second, 


third and fourth lions and two white bears were | 


brought forward, then returned to their cages, and 
he was left face to face with Sultan. Sultan was 
never gouod-humored. 

“This evening,” writes the trainer, “I saw at 
once that he was uncommonly savage. As usual I 
presented the gate. He crouched in a corner, re- 
fusing to leap. 

“I cracked my whip. He growled, I continued 
to urge him. He growled more angrily, showed his 
teeth, and lashed the air with his tail. Suddenly I 
was seized with an intolerably sharp twinge of 


rheumatism. My left leg tortured me. What 
should I do—retreat? 1 did not consider it for a 
moment. I should fight. I took a step forward. 
Another sharp pain seized me, bent my left knee, 
and I fell. 

“Then I doubted not that it was all over with me. 
The tamer fallen is the tamer conquered. With 
one bound Sultan was upon me, his heavy paw on 
my chest, cutting my flesh, scratching my face, 
tearing me. I did not cry out. I knew the necessity 
of being calm; the slightest false movement and I 
was lost. The beast was panting with fury, his 
mouth open; I seized his throat, and with all my 
strength twisted the skin to strangle him. He 
paused, his muscles relaxed. 

“Suddenly he turned his head. Two of my em- 
ployees, the brave and faithful Manetti and his son, 

ad entered the cage and were attacking the lion 
with an iron bar. I lifted myself, half-rose, then 
jumped to my feet. I stood! That meant safety. 
} was again master. I marched on the rebel, and 
with a gesture forced him to return to his cage. It 
had been a bad moment, but it was over. I would 
have gone on, but the public protested, ‘Enough! 
Enough!’ and I was given over to the doctors. 
They found seventeen wounds.” 


—_——_—+er 


For the Companion. 


POOR AND YET RICH. 


No wealth on earth except that qoatne gift, 
A happy nature and unbroken health 

And sweet contented heart-thoughts which can lift 
The soul to Heav’n itself, if this be wealth. 


No Po, on earth except it be to watch 
The ev’ning crimson ingeing earth and sky ; 
Or burden of the wild-birds’ song to catch 
When scented night-winds hum their lullaby 


No rank on earth except his rank who stands 
Free, pure before his God and asks to know 

That perfect justice at His ay we | hand 
Omniscient mercy only can bestow. 


No hope on earth except that time shall free 
His soul at last to pass beyond death’s portal, 
Where wealth and {oy and rank and hope shall be 
The heritage of all who once were mortal. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


4@> 
or 





TWO MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


A lake steamer was on its way from Marquette 
to Saginaw. Among the passengers was an in- 
quiring English tourist, who came on board at 
Marquette at dark, and immediately turned in. 
After breakfast, he came on deck with a very ill- 
| defined notion where he was, and at the first op- 


| portunity he accosted the Captain, who was any- 





thing but the affable personage of whom we hear | 


so frequently. ‘Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but 
can you tell me the name of the lake I’m on?” 


“The Lake Huron,” replied the Captain, shortly, 
and passed on about his duties. 

The passenger looked puzzled for a moment, and 
then, supposing he had been misunderstood, fol- 
lowed the official. 

“I beg pardon; did you sa 


ly, wondering if the passenger was hard of hearing. 

“Yes, I know,” persisted the anxious inquirer; 
“but what’s the name of the lake I’m on?” 

“The lake you’re on is the Lake Huron,” roared 
the Captain, thoroughly exasperated at such stu- 
pidity, and not at all conscious of the double mean- 
ing conveyed in his speech. 

The passenger looked after the retreating official 
in angry astonishment. 

“The lake I’m on is the lake I’m on,” he solilo- 
quized. “What beastly impertinence! of course it 
is! The lake ’m—” 

Then he paused; the solution of the mystery 
flashed across his mind, and he laughed so heartily 
that it put him in a good humor, and presently he 
hunted up the irate Captain, and straightened out 
matters to their mutual satisfaction. 

A parallel incident refers to the adventures of a 
man who went to a certain railway station in New 
Jersey to buy a ticket for a small village named 
Morrow, where a station had been opened only a 
few days previously. 

“Does this train go to Morrow?” asked the man, 
coming up to the office in a great hurry, and point- 
| ing to a train on the track, with steam up and every 

indication of speedy departure. 

“No; it goes to-day , replied the ticket-agent, 
curtly. He thought the man was “trying to be 
funny,” as the —s goes. 

“But,” rejoined the man, who was in a great 
hurry, ‘‘does it go to Morrow to-day?” 

“No, it goes yesterday 
said the agent, sarcastically, now sure that the in- 
quirer was trying to make game of him. 

“You don’t understand me,” cried the man, get- 
ting very much excited, as the engine gave a warn- 
ing toot, “I want to goto Morrow.” 

“Well, then,” said the agent, sternly, “why don’t 
_ go to-morrow, and not come fooling around 

rere to-day? Step aside, please, and let that lady 
| approach the window.” 

} “But, my dear sir,” exclaimed the bewildered 
| inquirer, “it is important that I should be in 

Morrow to-day, and if the train stops there, or if 
there is no train to Morrow to-day —” 

At this critical juncture, when there was some 
danger that the mutual misunderstanding would 
drive both men frantic, an old official happened 
along and straightened out matters in less than a 
minute. 

The agent apologized, the man got his ticket, and 
the train started for Morrow to-day. 





en 


NOT DISAPPOINTED. 


One of the proprietors of a large furniture store 
in New York City was surprised one day, shortly 





of the large easy-chairs which stood in the front 
| part of the store. She was evidently a country 
| 

woman. “Can I do anything for you, madam?” 
he inquired, politely. ‘No, 1 thank ye,” replied 
| the old lady, with easy assurance. “I jest thought 
I’d drop in and rest a bit in one of these comfort- 
able chairs, and eat my dinner.” 

With this she opened her satchel, took from it a 
age of newspaper, which she spread over her 
ap, and began to arrange her lunch on it—gener- 
ous slices of bread and butter, home-made sau- 


sage, doughnuts, a turnover, and a piece of green 
cheese. 


Gently rocking back and forth she began to eat, | 
as if what she was doing was the most natural | 


thing in the world. 

It was not in the proprietor’s heart to tell her 
| that she had made a mistake; that his store was 
| nota place for the public to eat lunches in; so he 
| stood by and said nothing, half-amused, half- 
| vexed at the occurrence. 
| “These are terr’ble nice chairs and things,” the 


old lady continued, complacently looking about. | 


“I s’pose ye haint ben to dinner, likely’s not? Do 
hev some of my lunch. Phronie’s put me up *bout 
| twice more’n I shall cat.” 
| With a polite “Thank you,” the proprietor ac 
| cepted the old lady’s offer of bread and sausage, 
took a chair beside her, and began to talk. 
| Two or three clerks passed along, and looked at 
| the novel scene with smiling faces; but the propri. 


“It’s the Lake Huron,” said the Captain, brusque. | 


the week after next,” 


before Christmas, to find an old lady seated in one | 


etor did not smile or notice them by word or look, 
but listened to his companion’s words with defer- 
ential attention. 

“Phronie didn’t want me to come to the city 
alone,” she said, “but I wanted the priv’lige of 
buyin’ my Christmas things myself, and I haint 
had a mite of trouble. I don’t s’pose1 shall buy 
nothin’ at Tiffany’s, but I’ve always hearn a good 
deal about it, and I kind of want to call there. Can 
you tell me jest how to find the place?” 

“T have an errand at Tiffany’s,” said the propri- 
etor, “and I’ll go with you.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” said the old lady, 
carefully gathering the remains of her lunch in 
the newspaper, which she replaced in her satchel. 
“I’ve always hearn that New York folks was po- 
lite, and now 1 know ’twa’n’t no exaggeration.” 

The gentleman put on his hat and accompanied 
the innocent country woman to Tiffany’s, where 
he took pains to have her see many of the beauti- 
ful things in the fine store. 

“I’ve had a splendid time!” the old lady said, 
as he bade her good-by at the door of a dry-goods 
store, where she was to continue her rae, 
“I’m much obliged to you, an’ I’ll tell Phronie that 
New York folks are jest as nice as I expected they 
was.” 

“Dear old lady!’’ said the man_of business, in 
telling the story afterward. “Her faith in the 

oliteness of the people of this city did me good. 

spent the pleasantest hour for many a day in 
that innocent old country woman’s society. I’ve 
been thankful many times that I didn’t snub her and 
send her to the right-about for sitting down in my 
store to eat her lunch, as was my first impulse.” 


———— 


FOND OF WASHING. 


A correspondent sends to The Companion an 
account of a pet raccoon, of ‘‘the variety called 
the wash bear.” It belonged to one of the officers 
of a ship in which our correspondent was sailing, 
and had a passion for rubbing something between 
his paws, as a person would use soap in washing 
the hands. One of our regular sources of amuse- 
ment, she writes, was to place a bowl of water 
with a piece of soap floating in it, in Mr. ’Coon’s 
neighborhood, and then stand off to await results, 
which were never long in coming. 

As soon as the ’coon perceived the basin he would 
draw near, peer into it, discover the soap, and 
almost smile with delight. Then squatting on his 
hind-legs he would begin to dabble his fore paws 
in the water and to rub the soap between them, so 
supremely happy, that the sight of him was enough 
to provoke laughter. 
| Finally the suds would rise to the edge of the 





| bowl, and seriously inconvenience him in his work. 
| A pause always ensued, while the ’coon gave the 
subject grave consideration. He had had enough 
experience to know that to proceed further was 
dangerous. 

At last, desire overcoming | agen: he would 
scramble upon the basin’s ec ge. trying to find a 
hold with his sharp claws on the smooth surface. 
Then operations would begin anew, and soon he 
would be once more lost in beatific enjoyment. 
But his bliss never endured very long. 

Suddenly there would come a loss of balance, 
|} and wild efforts to regain it; then a splash, fol 
lowed by a great commotion amid the soapsuds 
and water; and finally the reappearance of the 
’coon, white with suds, drenched and blinded, 
making for the nearest hiding-place as soon as he 
could see his way. 

After a season of retirement, during which he 
was evidently endeavoring to recover his self- 
respect, he would emerge and carefully steer clear 
of basins of water with enticing cakes of soap in 
them for the rest of the day. 

Let twenty-four hours elapse, however, and he 
would be no more proof against the temptation 
than before, the performance being an oft-repeated 
one to the never-failing amusement of the specta 
tors. 

——— - + >. 


VAGUE DIRECTIONS. 


There are some old-fashioned cooks who not 
only never spoil the broth, but who cannot possi 
| bly give any one else the secret of making it. Such 
| was Aunt Huldy, who often tried to share the 
| recipes for her pies and puddings, but always in 
| vain. “Give ye the receipt for my sponge-cake?” 
“Of course I will, dear. Give me 





| she would say. 


| a piece of paper, and I’ll set it right down for ye. 
| There ’tis!” 


“But, Aunt Huldy, you say, ‘a little water.’ Now 
how much do you mean?” 

“Why, some folks don’t use any at all. They 
a depend on the eggs and sugar and flour. But 

like a mite myself. It gives that sort of dry taste, 
you know.” 

“But how much, Aunt Huldy?” 

“Oh, just a little! Sometimes I ump a mite into 
the bowl, when I’m cookin’ near the sink.” 

At another time a young and painstaking house 
keeper was trying to learn the process of bun- 
making. 

“A pinch of cinnamon and a few currants” 
ended Aunt Huldy’s directions. 

“But how many currants?” 
inquiry. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Aunt Huldy, placidly. 
“Here and there a traveller. You don’t want to 
have ’em look too thick.” 

When Aunt Huldy is reminded that the ignorant 
or inexperienced cook can scarcely be expected to 
| understand her directions, she looks as if such in- 

competence was much to be pitied, and can hardly 
conceal her impatience. 

“Poor creatures!” she has been known to say. 
| “Why, 1 guess I could ha’ told whether mince- 
| meat needed a little more biled cider if they’d gin 
| me a taste of it in my cradle!” 


was the puzzled 








——— 49 
VALUABLE INVENTION. 


A gentleman who has made several important 
mechanical inventions, and has been for some time 
engaged in perfecting a new journal-bearing for 
railway cars which shall prevent the danger of 
fire from overheating of the axle, that is, from 
what is technically known as a “hot box,” had not 
long since an interview with an official of a com- 
pany which was to take up the invention. 


The interview took place at the home of the in- 
ventor, and his daughter, a young lady well on in 
her teens, sat in an adjoining room, where she 
overheard all that was said. 

Although she listened intently she did not under- 
stand all the details of the conversation; but that 
she was much impressed by what she did hear 
was shown by the fact that the next day she con- 
fided to an aunt that the family was on the eve of 
a great success. 

“I heard papa telling Mr. Blank all about his 
new invention last night,” she explained, “and Mr. 
Blank said there was a fortune in it.” 

“But what sort of an invention is it?” her aunt 
inquired. 

he girl put her head thoughtfully on one side 
| for a moment. ; 
| “I am not quite sure,” she answered, trying to 
| recall the talk which she had overheard the day 
| before, “but I think that papa has invented a new 
‘ kind of hot box.” 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—V. 


The stars are asleep and the sun is nigh, 
There’s a chorus of birds and a smiling sky, 
And Daisy, my girlie, it’s none too early 
To make a beginning for M-a-y. 
Not every one can skip and run 
In the soft, sweet air and the friendly sun, 
So gather a basket of flowers and buds, 
And give tired hearts a taste of the woods. 
Oh, gather and give the whole month thro’, 
For Memorial Day they will bloom anew; 
And then, if we find a lonely spot, 
A mound unmarked, or a stone forgot, 
’Tis there, with a tender sigh, we will lay 
The rarest, fairest flowers of May. 

EUDORA S. BUMSTEAD. 


+o>—____—_ 
For the Companion. 


MR. GUY’S FIRST MEMORIAL 
DAY. 


Mr. Israel Guy walked through his spacious 
greenhouse, gave some orders to the gardener, 
and then opened the door that led out toward the 
street. 

“Q-h, what lots of 
flowers !”” 

It was a small 
voice, but it reached 
Mr. Guy’s ears. He 
turned, and saw a 
little girl, in a faded 
blue gingham and a 
brown straw hat, 
standing on the side- 
walk just opposite 
the greenhouse door. 
In spite of her shab- 
by dress, the child 
was attractive, for 
looking at her beau- 
tiful face, framed ina 
mass of flaxen hair, 
one forgot all else. 
That must have been 
why Mr. Guy, who 
never noticed chil- 
dren, said to the little 
girl: 

“So you like flow- 
ers ?”” 

“Oh yes!” she an- 
swered, and then she 
stepped nearer, smil- 
ing up into his face. 
“It is nice to have so 
many flowers to give 
to the soldiers, isn’t 
it?” she said. 

The gentleman 
started. It was Me- 
morial Day, to be sure, but he had scarcely 
thought of it before. He was a young man 
who was always absorbed in his own business or 
pleasure, and he never gave much thought to 
other people or things, certainly not to Memorial 
Day. 

“Doesn't it make you very happy to have so 
many flowers to give on Decoration Day ?’’ she 
urged. 

He made no answer, for he did not wish to tell 
this generous-hearted little girl that in all his life 
he had never given a single flower in honor of the 
dead soldiers. So he drew her gently inside the 
gate and through the greenhouse door, saying: 

“Come and see my flowers.” 

In the presence of the beautiful blossoms, 
where she could touch and smell them, the child’s 
Tapture was unbounded. She flew here and there 
and everywhere, talking all the time. 

“I had a little rose-bush,’’ she said, ‘and it 
had one bud on it, and 1 was so in hopes it would 
open by to-day, and then I was going to carry it 
up to the hall for the soldiers. But it died, and 
did not open at all,’’ she added, while the blue 


Cyes filled with tears at thought of her disappoint- 
ment. 





Meantime Mr. Guy was engaged in filling a 
small basket with choice roses and other flowers, 
the gardener looking on in astonishment. Never 
had Mr. Guy been known to cut his roses so 
recklessly as now. Many a precious blossom 
Went into that basket. At last, he held it toward 
the little girl, saying: 

“There are some flowers for you to carry home.”’ 

“All for me?’ she exclaimed. “Oh, I will 
take them up to the hall! How good you are!” 
eines haa keep some for yourself, will you 

* the gentleman asked, as he watched her 


fingering the beautiful blossoms with such real 
Pleasure in her face, : 


N aoer- eyed wilh 


“Oh no,” she replied, ‘I would’ rather give | Guy ordered a large basket of flowers to be car- | 


them all for the soldiers! They will have so few 
flowers, this year, every one says. But these 
will help a great deal, won’t they? 
| unless you don’t wish me to give them away,” 
she added, quickly, a shade of sadness falling 
upon her face, as she saw that Mr. Guy looked a 
little disappointed at her being so ready to donate 
her gift. 


please with them.” 
Then he asked her name, and where she lived, 
and he discovered that her father worked in the 
great silver-plate manufactory, of which he was 
| the chief owner. 


Lucy Whipple was her name, and after she 


had tripped off with her basket of blossoms, Mr. 


Unless— | 


| ‘They are yours,’’ he said; “do what you 


ried to the hall, as his own donation on this 
Memorial Day. Then he selected a number of 
small plants in bud and blossom, which he di- 
rected to be sent to Miss Lucy Whipple, at the | 
address she had given, while the gardener won- 
dered what had ‘‘come over young Mr. Guy.” 
Emma C. Down. 


| 
| 


—_ +r --— | 


GeRTRUDE C——,, after looking thoughtfully | 
at her small rubber boots, remarked, ‘‘Why, the | 
pimples are almost all gone off of my soles!” 

LittLe Charlie H—— was eating lime-drops, | 
making wry faces the while. Finally he said, | 
“Whew! These lime-drops are as sour as gall.” | 
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| For the Companion. 


| MORE VANITY THAN PATRIOT- 
| ISM. 
“Angie Bright and I are going to walk together 
{in the procession. She will wear her red silk 
dress, and I will wear my blue one, and we shall 
| carry hot-house bouquets just alike that cost a 
| dollar apiece. I’d be ashamed to carry apple- 
blossoms, or pansies, or anything so common! 
| ‘J think Angie and I ought to march at the head, 
| but those twin Draper girls are taller, so they’ll 
| go ahead of us. I don’t know as they are any 
better, if their grandfather did die in the army. 
| ‘They'll have on those everlasting brown and 
white ginghams, and their best hats are nothing 
| but chips.” 


Vain little Cora and Angie Bright were as gay 
as two peacocks, but I am sorry to say they 
passed the time of the march in uncivil comments 
on the plainer dresses of the other girls. 

At the cemetery they paid no attention to the 
exercises, but made sport of the rusty, black 
dresses of some soldiers’ widows, and giggled 
aloud while the chaplain was reading the prayer, 
so that an officer told them very sharply to ‘“‘“Keep 
quiet or clear out!”’ 

There came up a sudden shower as the proces- 
sion left the cemetery, and the Draper girls 
whisked their waterproofs on in a minute, but the 
girl-peacocks were badly soaked before they 
reached shelter. An old soldier who had noticed 
how vain and pert they had been, said gruffly : 

“Sarved ’em right!’ 







































Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


a. 
CHARADE. 


One-half of a noted statue 

In Egypt my first may be. 
= second’s contracted from “other,” 
ly third, when I say it, means me. 


My fourth is an Arabic prefix. 
fy fifth sees the earth once revolve. 
A time to pay tribute my whole is;— 
On soldiers its duties devolve. 
8. 8S. 
2. 


NOVEL COMBINATIONS. 


Transpose the words in the first column to 
flowers, whose “sentiments” are given in the 
second. All are nine-letter words and, with the 
exception of the first, in the singular number. 
These flowers are to be written down in regular 
order—one underneath the other. The central 
row of letters will give one of the year’s holidays. 
- Moses Cary; curiosity. 

. Cut up Bert; riches. 

I club Nemo; folly. 

Coops rise; love at first sight. 

. I'm stern, pa; warm feelings. 

. Solid Gaul; ready armed. 

. Act on, Iran; disdain. 

8. E. lost time; I surmount all difficulties. 
9. Deep wells; female fidelity. 

10. Miss Jane E.; elegance. 

ll. Tandy cut F.; 
indifference. 


COUSIN FRANK. 


3. 


DOUBLE CROSS.- 
WORD ENIGMA. 


In harsh, not in mild; 

In green, notin wild; 

In soar, not in sink; 

In rose, not in pink; 

In tile, not in crown; 

In scowl, not in 
frown; 

In ode, not in hymn; 

In feed, not in trim; 

In one, not in six; 

In add, not in mix; 

In kiss, not in blow; 

Now the answers you 
must know, 

For they show what 
“our boys’ pos- 
sessed, 

Also for what they 
should be blessed. 
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1. Recollects. 

2. A small associa- 
tion, or circle of 
friends. 

3. One who leads a 
wandering or pastoral 
life. 

4. A right line which 
joins the two ends of 
an arc of a circle. 

A song of exultation. 

- The pin of a sun-dial. 

. A Scandinavian poet. 

. Extremely cold. 

. A kind of rampart. 

10. A boy that attends an omnibus. 
11. A letter found in the name of four 
of the months of the year. 

Central letters, read down, will spell the name 

of one of our holidays. AJAX. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 
Twenty Letters. 


“Father, tell us 17, 16, 18 the story 
Of 1,2,3 4,5, 6,7, 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 


18, 19, 20; 
2, 16, 18 it filled the land 18, 15, 8, 2 glory; 
18, 2, 19, 1 they killed 3, 7, 11, 2 16, 8, 2, 12, 5 for.” 


“Filled the land 18, 15, 1, 2 glory, children? 
Nay! 18, 15, 8, 2 sadness it 18, 7, 13 filled! 
Ask 17, 16, 1 why they killed 6, 19, 11, 2 16, 1, 2, 10, 20. 
We'll forget 1, 2, 7, 8 they 18, 3, 5, 10 killed. 
“We'll forget the 17, 15, 4, 2, 8 of sadness, 
19,9 18,6 bring our 18, 20, 10,7, 8, 2, 14 7, 4, 19, 15, 17 
To adorn the graves of soldiers. 
Long may peace triumphant 5, 12, 15, 4, 17.” 





Saas 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Nowhere (now here). 


2. GLOWWORM 
RBEH a SHE D 
ecg@easr?e«¢s# 
SRuear?etisF 
a6? o-n 188 
aevuvU sBepUC? 
CoPDABBAA SB 
ADDENDUM 
MADRIGAL 
YEOmMaANRY 


Zigzags—W hitsunday. 


3. Mag, net (magnet); all, owed (allowed); can, 
Ada (Canada); heat, hen (heathen); inter, weave 
(interweave) ; ass, enter (assenter); vine, branch 
(vine-branch); even, song (evensong); luna, ted 
| jrenased) less, ens (lessens) ; imp, rove (improve). 





achiavelli. Noah Webster. 
| 4, Cinderella. 
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DUSTING. 


Every housekeeper knows how hard it is to per- 
suade a servant that attention to trifles inc reases | 
the family comfort. Dusting is a trifle, compared | 
with more important domestic work; but not one | 
servant in fifty knows how to dust, and almost as | | 
few of their mistresses. They simply know how 
to “provoke the silent dust.’”” The Jllustrated 
American shows how dusting should be done: 


In the first place the bunch of turkey-tail 
feathers hanging behind the door, alleged to be an 
implement for removing dust, should not be al- 
lowed to remain in a well-kept household. A min- 
ute’s reflection will prove that it merely agitates the 
dust, filling the air with molecules, “which, after 
€ hoking one’s lungs, settle again to vex the "clean- 
er’s soul. 

Now, if one’s ménage is carefully directed, it 
should not be nec essary to sweep every ortion of 
the house oftener than once in seven days. But 
when the broom is introduced, every small piece of 
furniture, with all the bric-a-brac, should be first 
thoroughly wiped free of dust with a clean cloth, 
and then covered with an unbleached-cotton sheet 
reserved for the purpose, or else removed alto- 
gether from the room. 

Nothing is so injurious to books, pictures and 
ornaments as to be exposed to the dust while car- 

ets, mattings, or even bare floors are being 
rushed. No matter how scrupulously they may 
be cleansed afterward, the minute atoms are 
ground in.and soon destroy their first freshness. 

It is a good rule to carry into the next room 
every light chair, table, easel, etc., s0 that when the 
sweeping begins there may be no obstructions 
whatever. The next thing is to have a paper of 
pins, and go from window to door securing all the 
drapery from the dust. It is taken for granted that 
divan-covers, sofa-pillows, mantel lambrequins and 
tidies are protec ted. 

The competent maid will then throw every win- | 
dow wide open, and examine all the crevices for | 
cobwebs before she starts with the broom. Tea- 
leaves and coffee-grounds, if not too wet, will do 
much to arrest the dust; but too often they are | 
carelessly used, to the injury of delicate colors. } 

When a room is being freshened for a week’s| 
steady occupation, it is well to pass a soft, white 
cloth over as much of the walls as is possible. By 
doing this, one will be astonished to dise sover what 
an amount of dirt is removed. 

Then every inch of woodwork should be wiped, 
one section at a time, and the duster taken to the 
window and shaken free of lint before starting 
afresh. 

Where domestic affairs are well ordered, dusters 
are neatly hemmed, marked and numbered like 
towels, are boiled in the weekly wash, and given 
out from the linen-closets as the needs require. 











a oe 
CHEAP MONEY. 


Young people whose memory does not go back to 
“endurin’ of de war” find it hard to appreciate the 
fact that money sometimes becomes worthless. A 
Southern correspondent writes : 


“An old gentleman of my acquaintance says that 
during the war he had occasion to sell to a Confed- 
erate officer a barrel of flour, a commodity which 
was more or less rare in certain parts at that time. 

“Some days afterward the officer asked for his 
bill. It amounted to six hundred dollars. The 
officer took out two five-hundred-dollar bills. 

“*l haven’t change for that,’ said the old gen- 
tleman. 

“Oh, well, that doesn’t matter,’ replied the offi- 
cer, ‘take it all.’ 

“At another time my friend rode an ordinarily 
good horse past an officer’s quarters. 


“*Hold on there! What will you take for that | 


horse?’ asked the officer. 

“*A thousand dollars,’ came back the answer. 

“*] won’t give it.’ 

“*All right,’ answered my friend, and rode on. 

“The next day he rode by the same uarters, and 
was again bantered for a bargain. hat will you 
take for him to-day ?’ 

‘Money had gone down, and my friend answered, 
‘Twenty-five hundred.’ 

“As before, the terms were not satisfactory. In 
a day or two the officer again inquired as to how. 
much would buy the horse. Money had taken an- 
other leap downward, and my old friend replied: 

se ‘I wil take five thousand dollars for him to- 


day. 
Whether the trade was ever consummated or 
not, our correspondent omits to state. 


—— 
GOOD BUT HOMELY. 


The Boston Traveller says that a young man came 
into the studio of a local photographer, not long 
ago, and asked nervously if he might have a little 
private conversation with him. 

The visitor was painfully ugly, and after some 
indefinite and awkward remarks and more or less 
blushing, he came to the point by asking the artist | 
if he supposed he had among his = picture 
of any young man who looked like him, but was 
better-looking. 


— do you mean?” inquired the photogra- 


phe 

“Ww ell, you see, I am engaged to be married. 
The young ledy lives out West. She is going home 
to-morrow. e says she thinks I’m so good that 
she doesn’t mind my being homely, but she ner to | 
a good. looking picture to take home with her to | 
show the girls.” 


The Traveller gives no intimation that the story 


is “‘to be continued,” but a sequel certainly seems 
to be called for. 


”~ 
> 


HECTIC. 


It was a cheap little clock, warranted to run 
three years, but it actually did keep on for six, 
and then, one morning, suddenly refused to do its 
duty longer. It was wound, shaken, and then 
given up in despair. 

Another series of efforts disclosed the fact that 
it would start for a moment, and then stop. 

“There!” said grandma, in one of its active 
intervals, “1 think it’s all right now.” 





“Oh, no indeed,” said Charlie. “It will stop in 


another minute.” 

“TI don’t know about that. It’s ticking.” 

“Yes, but you can tell by the sound that some- 
thing is the matter. This isn’t a good, healthy 
tick. It’s only a sort of a hectic /” : 


——___ —+or— ee 
A GEORGIA editor says that he never travels on 


a railroad without a Rible, an accident policy, a 
ready-made obituary, and a free pass. 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JoHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 


bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


The best preparation for the teeth is Brown’s “Cam- 


—_—>_— 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 








Senp Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
tamp Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. 

PAciFic Coast Mosses. Send 9 cts. for speci- 
mens. The Horticultural Co., Marshfield, Oregon. 

Mw uth Organ Chart teaches a tune in 10 min. Agts. 
wanted. ee . stamp. Music Novelty Co.,Detroit, Mi oe 


How to te Reduce It. Full Diet. Elegant treat- 
F AT e Docto: Send 














ment by “ 2-cent stamp for 
Manual. ‘Theo. Wing, Plainfield, Conn. 


OW TO RAISE PALMS,” in any climate, 
“H for money ¢ or pleasure, with prices of Palm seed 
and trees, 10c. ARRIS S, Box 1482, Los Angeles, Cal. 


IF YOU oxaruts KNOW sit 
Cc UC KOO Noveity co, 208 Broadway, N. _ 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y. SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. ¢ Col. ates VERBECK, Supt. 











we want a reliable woman in every | 
County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. ag CELE- | 


BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. ages, $40 
to $75 per month and oupennes. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sa mple Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
and terms. . Nichols & Co., 2 E, lith St., New York. 


Every Cood 


ould at once send for illustrated 
circular of pee fi rmeeny Bort Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON | SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio, 


$30. 00 For You. 


If you interested in Amateur Photography, 
For ao ae and particulars send 
J. WILKINSON | CO., 269 & 271 State 8t., Chicago, Il. 
| Send for stamp selections on spqzerel. 
Sure to please, 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
<a 10c.; Mexico 1864, i var. Sere 
an 
ean, Add. MOUND CI STAMP 
CO., 1501 Washington Av., St. t. Louis. Mo. 
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POCKET PEN & PENCIL STAMP, with NAME, 


es. Club of14P. aa P. Atha 9 post paid for $1 Bill, 

40 ¢ & Prt =i 
oink, 

aerate tae 6 ne a 7 Snlt-Laher Stes wo 


Markslinen, cards,everyth Agts.big money.T: 











OLLEGE, Poughkeepsie,N. Y., 


offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


sistants, Address as above for iJlustrated catalogue. 








Thalman Mfg. Co., No. 304 aIeste te Baltimore, Ma, Os S.A. 












AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO'S 


HAR RD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 
SEND IO Cents FoR SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO.N.Y. CITY 
Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
utensil you ever saw. Poaches 











_ AOME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBUE 


Breasted Horses CURED while ** “es. 
GALL POW DER kills the jay ae 
heals the sore instanter. We. or $1. by 
mail, post- -paid, Moore Bros., Vet. Surgs., ‘Albany, N 
A DELICATELY 
PERFUMED 


Nan Dricg \ Face Powder 


kay piexyON| omar 
USNS 2 BIGYGLES 


VAN DYK MFG. CO., N. Y. 

with no extra cha! 
90 Crescent Safety, itbent's 3800 "Eo 
Diamond Safety, all steel $1: 75 
8 Mor ouiela Roadster. headersimposs “ $120) $10 
DA Amer Champion, highest gra * 1001 $60 
Others ascheap,all makes new For2ahd lowest prices 
Cata free ag TAMPS | 2 8 G8t., Peoria, Ill. 


100 fine Yat onl 100.5 
si 5 fing oe PS Fie 1 ome ets 


3 500 var., 



































collections contains any duplicates, and 
Price are Sista, 800 genuine! Large 


STANDARD STAMPCO, Sr. Lows, Mo. 
BIRD™: x. WO yes 














Mailed forl5c. Sold by all ruggists, grocers & bi 
jird $ THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
400 North Third enen. Partapevrura, Pa,” 
Send alsc fora free samp! of FRONEFELD’s Horse 
_ and Cattle Powder, the beatin the § work ith 


aT 2 3. 


WRITE TO US FOR PROOFS. 





Hay-Fever So"sisy cure 


To Stay Cured. 
NO CHANGE OF CLIMATE NEEDED. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD 
RESULTS. 


WE witt SEND You TESTIMONY 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE NEAR YOU. 
—*eoee— 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
N. B.-*WE WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF EVERY 


+ SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER IN THE 


. _ Sane STATES AND CANADA 


ame AFTER | 





“LA unIPPE’@ 


UsB 


WILBOR’S 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND 
PHOSPHATES. 


1t Cures Consumption, Coughs,Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Dis- 
eases and Scrofulous Humors. 


Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and 
creates new, rich, and pure blood — in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system. 


FLESH BL 
XE RVE, Oe Pin. 


Be sure, as you value your} health, and get the 
uine. Se of by Dr. A. B. Winsor, Chethist. 
Boston, Mass. Sold by all druggists. 





FOR eggs by steam. The easiest the 
best way. See one at hardware 
store or write sole manufacturers, 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Bors: ROYSPETPRINTE Has 110 Rubber Let- 





Ider, Pad & Ink, all 
lc, Or oor jarnorm 


ean, oh hs) a 2 a) 
PEN & tA ramen, hie or name. town and , 
state on, 150. ub ber & tamp Go. Di3 New Haven, Conn. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of a sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N 


¢, OUR ELEGANT 
MOS (ATAL® GUE FREE. 
% ate Ara HAYNES E © 


33@URT St.ANo 453 WASHING TOHSTBasron ass. 


We will pay 

a liberal Sal- 
ary to Agents 
who will take 
subscribers for 


Wosdnest> Musical ih five co Sond four conte ane re- 

ceive sample Co) we ve com: ete ptecer. o est Vo- 

od and insi - fremontal 1 music "Add DW ARD’S 
USICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broapway, — Yor«K. 


















an Voy neat Type, Indelible Ink, Tweezers. | 
with catalogue and directions “HOW TO Bi A | 

PRINTER, »” Postpaid o ye 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. A: 
wanted. R. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 7 

















Goods sent to any part of the U.S. 
line of sam rs “— on 8 cts. pos 

without go! oF Gold Pa 

Elegant Embossed {Goa Papers, 10 ots. 
Bo ae all widths to match, in propo rtion. 
pa revidence Wall Paper House, 


, Vestminster 
Providence, 


x THE UNIVERSAL WHISTLE 











SSA Price, 2c. or $2.00 doz. 


The Best Tp \ Whistle for Cycl 
Horse-car Conductors, poaatens, LY = 
wae use Mouth Whistles Any, 5% 

make money selling it. WHITTEN, 





BOYS’ 25 In. SAFETY, betas en te 
all B 





py 
GobDING & CO., Providence, R. I. 


END FOR CATALOGUE, 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 





BOYS’and GIRLS’24i 














Fo. MEACHAM jure crcats Mi. 
CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 





Ayer’s Gathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stemach 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


i|Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. __ 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 
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Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
SPECIAL AGENTS : 

NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 








MULSI 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 








Be sure you get the genuine. 
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a eT PEMIIFE. Pearl handle, German silver finish, 3 


razor steel blades; price for awhile, 
$1.00, post-paid. Heavy 2-blade jackknife, 
48 cents; Hollow Razor, $1.25; best strop, 
50 cents. Illustrated list free. 
MAHER & GROSH, 
44 5 Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





























BARRYS TRICOPHE ROUS 








all impurities from the scalp, 
gray_hair, and causes the 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 


and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, 
of the skin, glands and a and quickly healing Ss 


cuts, bom, re Sime tent 
or Mail, 5 
BARCLAY A Gon 44 Stone Bie Now York. ESTABLISHED 1801. 


prevents baldness and 
air to grow Thick, Soft 














oer ae ce ecmentene 

Over 30 illustra- 

tions, is interest. 

Se OE wa ony — 

save you money. 

=e FACTS 
FREE 


||] MOOAR BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ Garfield Tea 














Sir HENRY THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion ; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComMPANION. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. &* 


Cures 
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BAD BARGAIN. 


“He that will not when he may,” is likely to re- 


pent his indecision for many a long day afterwards. | 


A lady who had spent a weary hour in “beating 
down” the salesman at a Turkish shop in Paris, 
returned the next day prepared to purchase. “I 
believe you said twenty francs,” she began, taking 
out her purse. “Ninety, madame!” answered the 
smiling Turk. “But you came down to twenty!” 
“Ah, that was yesterday, madame! Everything 
goes up again in the night!” Says the Lewiston 
Journal: 


A miserly old man one day went toa blacksmith’s 
shop, and asked the workman to weld the handle 
on the blade of an old-fashioned, brick-oven shovel. 

“You jest mend it while I go down to the corner,” 
said he, ‘‘an’ Ill get it when 1 come back-er-long.” 

The smith mended the shovel, and left it standing 
near his anvil. Presently the owner returned. 

“Wal,” said he, “how much is there to pay on 
that ’ere little job?” 

“Six cents,” was the reply. The old man stood 
for a moment with his head dropped forward, and 
his eyes on the floor. Then he spoke: 

“I’m sorry I hed it done!” 

“All right,” said the blacksmith. “That’s easily 
remedied.” He raised his hammer, struck the iron 
a blow, and unwelded it. “There,” he continued, 
“it’s all right now.” 

This time the old gentleman dropped his head 
and looked at the floor for full five minutes. At 
the end of that time he said solemnly : 

“I’m sorry you done that.” 

“Well, you were surry it was done, and now it’s 
just as it was when you brought it here,” was the 
reply. 

NP can’t kerry it home that way,” said the owner 
of the article. “The folks want to use it. I guess 
you'll hey to weld it again.” 

“ “All right,” said the cheerful blacksmith, and in 
two minutes the work was finished. 

“Wal, what’s to pay on it now?” 

“Eighteen cents. Six for mending it the first 
time, six for unwelding, and six for mending it 
again.” 

“The bill was paid without a word, and the shovel 
carried home to the ‘“‘women folks.” 


+r 
THE WORST HE COULD SAY. 


Some people are by nature so gentle and so 
kindly disposed that they seem unable to speak 
severely about any one. “Uncle” William Snow 
was a man of this sort. ‘He never seems to see 
any harm in anybody, no matter what they do,” 
said the neighbors. 


His life had not been an easy one. He had been 
obliged to contend with ill-health and comparative | 
poverty, while looking out for several shiftless | 


and incapable relatives. 

One of these, a cousin several years older than 
William, was _ pled by a fall, and became per- 
fectly helpless. tis temper had never been of the 
best, and this accident gave him what he regarded 
as a perfect right to indulge his feelings at all 
times. 

When, after months of patient nursing and care, 
he began to recover the use of his limbs to a slight 
extent, his temper, instead of growing better, 
seemed to become worse every day. 

Passers-by often heard his voice raised to an 
angry pen as he berated poor William for some 
fancied neglect, but no one ever heard a word of 
complaint from the gentle man’s lips. 

At last a neighbor, who had heard one of these 
dreadful tirades, stopped William on the street 
the next day, saying, “Now, William Snow, what 
does possess you to let Dan’l go on so? I declare, 
you look all beat out this morning, and no wonder. 
Now own up, don’t it seem to you he grows crosser 
every day, the bettershe gets?” 

_ “Why, | presume Dan’! suffers more’n we real- 
ize,” said William Snow, with his usual gentleness; 
“though I must say,” he added, apparently against 


| 





For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective, 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams, 
For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and are known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


GRAYS HARBO Washington, is attracting the 

jy attention of Eastern investors 
because it has the oily ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 


ANCHOR FOLDING HAMMOCK SUPPORT. 
7 Frame, Cherry color ; canopy, 
TTT NV ene 4 















fancy stripe awning clot 
Anchors firmly and ver a 
cure, chains to attach to Ham- 
mock. 6th season, a great suc- 
i cess. Send for Illus. circular. 
<<) | GIFFORD MFG. CO., 
Watertown, New York. 


The ‘Harvard A Plate 


is used by Photographers for out-door and gen- 
eral work, and when greater sensitiveness is 
| required they use the 
Harvard B Plate. 
Harvard Dry Plates and Developers (Liquid 
and Dry) for sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


HARVARD DRY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


FARGO’S “BOX TIP” 


is the best Shoe that can be made for 
oe “1 and girls’ wear. The workmanshi 

is most thorough, and for style, fit 
and finish they have never been equal- 
led. Ask your dealer for it, and if 
he does not keep them send to us 
for a full description and 
a Comic Pamphlet. 


Cc. H. FARGO & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Probably no book has ever re- 
ceived such universal and unant- 
mous praise from both the secular 
and religious press. 260 pages. 


“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the 
Horse.’’— Philadelphia Star. 

“This book has the fascination of a story, the 
truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 
of a sermon.”—New York Independent. 

“No more useful or entertaining book can be 
put into the hands of boys and girls.’”’—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

Mailed upon receipt of eight cents in postage stamps. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 


349 West 26th St., New York. 


A REMINDER. 


We wish to remind our sub- 
| scribers that the offer of $6,000 
|in Cash and Presents, made in 
last October Premium List, will 
expire on the first of next July. 
To take advantage of this 
Offer, our subscribers must 
complete their lists of new sub- 
scribers before that date. 
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and all LOVERS of a 
DELICIOUS _cup_ of 
TEA. GET UP 
t ¥ ORDERS. Entire New 
his will, “I have thought sometimes, lately, that | Departure. HAND- 


Dan’ was increasing a little in his disposition!” 





BEAR AND CUBS. 


The surgeon of a vessel sailing from England to 
Hudson’s Bay, in 1812, made this entry in his 
journal for July 25th. Of course, what the doctor 
calls the silver bear must be the white polar bear 
of Arctic regions. 


This day, while sailing through straggling ice, 
one of the men on the quarter-deck observed, at a 
few yards’ distance, a silver bear and her two 
young cubs. The captain immediately ordered 
the jolly-boat to be lowered, and muskets, etc., to 
be got in readiness; and all things being prepared, 
the first mate, with three or four men, set out in 
pursuit. We were all leaning over the deck, wait- 
ing with the greatest anxiety for the interesting 
scene that we expected to witness. 

They had not got many yards from the vessel, 
when I beheld a very affecting sight. The mother, 
observing their approach, and aware of their inten- 
tion, set up a most doleful cry, and presently 
clasped her two young ones within her two fore- 


paws. First she would look at one, then at the | 


other, and again resume her piteous cry. 

Seeing the men come still nearer, she got the 
cubs on her back and dived under water to a con- 
siderable distance; when exhausted, she made to 
= ice for shelter. This she did several successive 

es. 
_ The men who went out for the purpose of shoot- 
ing her were so justly affected at the sight that 
they humanely returned to the ship without dis- 
charging their muskets. Still, however, the poor 

“ar apprehended danger. After getting on a 





— with the greatest tenderness, and continue 
ler heart-melting cries. 


~~ 
> 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. 


Many pleasantries are written and spoken about 
the capriciousness of female servants, but it is 
doubtful if, as a class, they approach in captious- 
ness the male domestic servants employed by the 
rich. Good male servants are hard to get, and 
proportionately hard to please. 
_ gentleman had engaged an English valet de 
aa , € at good wages, and everything had appar- 
sald een satisfactorily arranged, when the man 
“Mi 
“Ye 





ght I hask, sir, if I’m to wear livery, sir?” 
au What color will the weskit be, sir?” 
“Ow, indeed! 


Weskit, sir!” 


hed piece of ice, she again clasped her young 
¢ 
| 


: a 
Y 
Red 
I'm 2 Then I cawn’t take the place, sir. | i 
much too blond, you know, for to wear a red 


SOME PRESENT TO 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER. THE GREATEST IN- 
DUCEMENTS EVER OFFERED TO INTRO- 
DUCE our HIGH-GRADE TEAS. 344 pounds 
FINE TEA, by mail or express, on receipt of $2, 
charges paid. Or we will send a sample of our 
celebrated Fancy Chop Mixture No. 68, or any 
other Tea you a on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps. Beautiful Premiums given away 
with $5.00 orders and upward. Extraordinary 
bargains during the next 30 days to introduce our 


The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but es- 
pecially valuable at this season, if there is a weakness 
|of the Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Juniper, 
| Hops, Life of Man, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsaparilla, 
etc. A good spring remedy. Material in packages to 
make five galtes, 25 cts. Postage, 6 cts.; 4 packages, 
1.00, prepaid. Prepared only at the N. E. Botanic 
epot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 
| GEO. W. SWETT, M. D. 


The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion 
or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 
@ system less able than usual to combat injurious 
influences. : 


“Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 
THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATT, 0. 
Your druggist should have ‘‘ Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 

















DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


Ifyour dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c¢ in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS; the Only Toilet Soap. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 









Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 
No one using a Chart or Square 
can compete with The McDowe 1} 
Garment Drafting Machine in Cut- 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfoct 
Fitting Garments. Easy to Lear 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
lows every Fashion. An Invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
Free 80 days to test at yonrown home 
for Illustrated Cireular. 


MeDOWELL CO, 
6 West 14th St., New York City, 

We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliabie 
and that their machine is a really wonderful inven- 
tion.—. ies’ World. 

The favorite Fashion journals are “La Mode de 
Paris,” “Album des Modes” and “La Mode.” Reason— 
Rabo! give the styles one month in advance of other 
books, have only reliable fashions, and each month 
contain practical lessons on dressmaking, found only 
in these journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cts. 
for copy explaining latest style garments. 











VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 
ing, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
rmanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 
Remapies, consisting of CUTICURA, he great Skin Cure, 
CuTicura Soap, an exquisite Skin fier and Beauti- 
fier, and CUTICURA ILVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor medies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of teful testi- 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

id everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 





New es Formosa and Amoy Oolongs, Cong 5 
English Breakfast, Japan, Imperial Gunpowder, 
Sun Sun Chop, Assam, Orange Pekoe and Mixed. 
For full particulars address, 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 287. 68 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


Pimples, blackheads, cha and oily skin 23 
7 4 prevented by Goriduma Soar. #1 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the CuTr- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2 cents. 














Allcock's 
Corn 

and 

Bunion 


| effect a fi 
| 


package 
la sample 
will be 
address. 


and buni 


In ordering, 








If you are suffering and limping 
from either painful corns or bunions, send 
Ten Cents to the Porous Paster Co., 
274 CaNaL Street, New York, and a 


of ALLcock’s Corn SHIELDS or 
of ALLcock’s BuNION SHIELDS 
forwarded, prepaid, to your 


These SuIEpDs are the best, surest, 
cleanest and cheapest remedy for corns 


ons ever produced. They are 


easily applied, give immediate relief, 
afford absolute comfort, and, if continued, 


nal cure. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. 


state size wanted. 








BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 
for $1.50. Equals every way the 
Boots sold for $2.50 in all retail 
stores. We make this Boot our- 
selves,—therefore we guarantee 
the fit, style and wear to be satis- 
factory,and will refund the money 
or send another pair of Boots to 

ny one having cause for 
complaint. Made Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, C to E 
wide and }¢ sizes. 
Dexter Shoe Co., 

122 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


56,134 
pairs 
sold now 


THE GREATEST HIT of the last few years is 
a blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 


BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,’’ 










































DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. | 


putupin patent bottles, which preventall overflowing 
and soiling of ne Speaking g of 


the hands, car- th i 
» e nationality 
| petsorfurniture of bootblacks, 


| and it keeps the wearereminded 


leather in a soft ; 

: that sometimes 

—ainee aa they are Polish, 
and sometimes 


the shoes are 
fully worn out. i an + ~ 


| Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


“THREE BEE”? BLACKINC. 


| When Bixby’s boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 
These articles sold by dealers everywhere. io 


WHY DO 
MOTHERS 


of you don't do it but 
BE SURE TU BUY FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and icauty. 
Burrons at front in- 











~ Button 
Holes-won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
nfants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 


ui 


ATM TTT 







Sele LALA 
= 


p\ Mess 
: md for Circular. 

FALE Weed marshall Field & Co, 

hl —_ CHICAGO, ¢ 


Wholesale Western Agents. 


are 
FERRIS BROS.., 34: croaaway. N. v. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 








Who has not had 





a 4 - it. -~ hose 
80 lealers to-day contains little or no pure rubber, 
Our BLUE BRAND HOSE is the old-fashioned kind, 
and is made of rubber. With good care it should last 
. It is cheap atthe price. As a guar- 
‘ou are getting what you pay for, and are not 
aying a high _— for a poor article, we place this 
brand on every length: 


“4 
"7 


0 


6 CENT 


BLUE BRANY 





If you cannot get it of your dealer 
express paid, on fat, of money. dnadetamaaiens 


Sample free if you mention this paper. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Manf’rs. of Rubber 
Belting and Packing, 226 Devonshire Street, Boston; 
205 Lake St., Chicago; 8 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 























































































































The Youth’s Companien is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—wbich is the number 
ge for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 

ublishers. | 
| 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 
to | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


HYPNOTISM DANGEROUS. 


That most of the marvellous phenomena exhib. | 
ited by hypnotism are real there can be no doubt. 
Under its influence teeth can be extracted without 
the slightest consciousness of pain. Equally pain- 
less are the most difficult surgical operations, | 
though lasting for an hour or more. Apparent 
cures can be effected by merely suggesting to the 
hypnotised patient that he will be well on waking. | 
All this, and much more, is true, however impos. | 
sible of explanation it may be with our present | 
knowledge. 

It is now seen, however, that the practice of 
hypnotism is not free from danger. In France 
legislation has already been invoked to confine it 
to medical use. In the Times and Register, Norman 
Kerr, M. D., F. L. 8., questions whether it should 
have a recognized place even in ordinary medical | 
practice. Astothe genuineness of the phenomena | 
he has no doubt. The following are his sugges- | 
tions in brief: | 

1. Only a limited number of patients, especially 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, are capable of being 
hy pnotised. 








2. In many persons hypnotism disturbs the ner- | ¥ 


vous equilibrium, and this disturbance, if fre- | 
quently repeated, may lead to deterioration of 
brain and nerve funetion—to physical degenera. | 
tion, intellectual decadence and moral] perversion. | 

8. The hypnotised condition is itself an unhealthy | 
one, a disorder of nervous function akin to hys- 
teria. 

4. Even if acure is accomplished, it is only by 
an exchange of malady, a graver diseased state 
being substituted for a less serious one. 

5. Though pain and distress are relieved, it is | 
doubtful if the disease is really cured. The 
greatest success claimed for hypnotism has been in 
nervous affections, and Doctor Kerr’s observation 
is that in this class of ailments an apparent tem- 
porary improvement is commonly followed by an 
aggravation of the disease. 

6. The dangers involved are very great. In many 
cases the seances have to be repeated for a long 
time. At each sitting the patient comes more and 
more under the control of the operator, and at 
length is brought into a state of mental serfdom, 
infinitely worse than days and nights of pain. 

7. The practice may give rise to a subtle affinity 
between the subject and the operator, dangerous 
to both. 

8. The operator may take a criminal advantage 
of the lethargic state of the subject. Such cases 
have occurred. 

a 


“SOCIETY DOGS.” 


There is a homely old ballad by Augustus of | 
Chatillon, written in French, which sets forth the 
sufferings of the poor in wintry weather, and con- 
trasts their condition with that of the petted ani- 
mals of the rich. One stanza runs somewhat like 
this: 

“Is there aught that makes one weep 
Like the greyhound’s mantle warm, 
When the poor have scarce a shred 
From their backs to fend the storm?” 

Not only does the greyhound, which is naturally 
& thinly clad and somewhat “shivery” animal, now 
wear a mantle, but so does the pug and even the 
spaniel, which is provided by nature with a warm 
coat. 

Probably the spaniel’s added fleecy mantle 
makes him uncomfortable, but he must wear it 
nevertheless, because fashion requires it. 

Recently there was printed, in a Parisian fashion 
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“Carriage costume.—Toilette of blue broadcloth 
or plush. Velvet collar decorated with numismatic 
medals. For cold days, a fur collar, ora fur edg- 
ing for the blanket. 

“A leash or leading-string in old silver is abso- 


lutely required if Tootoo is to be taken out of the | 


carriage, and led about when calling or attending 
garden-parties. 
“Promenade costume.—Overcoat of ribbed chev- 


iot. Mantle coming well up around the throat. 


** Reception costume (for five-o’clock teas).—Indoor 


|cloak of Indian cashmere or velvet, ornamented 


with pearls or a bouquet of roses. Crest or coat- 
of-arms to be embroidered on the back—but never 
on the sides. To wear the armorial bearings on 
the dog’s sides is an obsolete fashion, and indi- 
cates that the dog belongs to the very provincial 
country gentry. 

“Travelling costume.— Blanket of swanskin, 
checked or white, and very simple.” 

There is also given by this authority a “wedding 
costume for dogs,” but the costume is not for the 


| wedding of the dog; itis for the wedding of the 
| dog’s mistress. It is made of satin or white vel- 


vet, richly embroidered and decorated with silver 
and pearls. 

All this care to keep dogs’ garments in fashion 
is not only a foolish waste of money, but is no 
doubt at the same time distressing to the dogs. 


NOVEL BEAR-HUNT. 


The Literary Magazine of London for March, 
1789, contains an amusing account of bear-hunting 
in Sweden under the personal direction of Prince 
Charles, who afterward reigned as Charles XII. 
The disposition of the Prince began to show itself 
very early, even before he lost his father, by 
his fondness for the chase and for hunting in the 
most dangerous manner. He even invented a new 
method of catching bears alive, and it was not 
without exposing his life to great peril that he put 
it in practice. By this method he caught three 
bears in one hunting-match. 


The young prince remarked that these animals, |_ 
i 


when hard pressed by the dogs, trusting rather 
to their strength than to their swiftness, often 
stopped, raised themselves on their hind legs, and 
darting on the fiercest of the dogs, strangled them 
by squeezing them between their breasts and their 
fore-paws. 

He conceived, therefore, that it would be the 
best method to attack them with wooden poles 
hooked at the end, which he ordered to be made 
on poveee. 

Five or six of the boldest hunters, among whom 
he always was one, armed themselves with these 
poles, and while the dogs stopped the bears, they 
seized them by the neck, and held them until 
others with ropes entangled their hind legs in 
such a manner that they could not stir. “He then 
made their forefeet be tied, and forced them to 
walk upon those behind, conducting them thus in 
triumph to Stockholm.” 


CURIOSITY. 
It is a very excellent thing to be friendly and 
sympathetic, but unwise to be obtrusively and im- 
pertinently so. -A lady, getting upon a train early 


one morning, took a seat near a woman who began | 


to eye her curiously. 


The first lady was naturally very pale in com- 
plexion, and had sometimes been annoyed by 
sympathetic interest in this peculiarity. 

Presently the second lady addressed her. 

“Poor creetur’!’”’ she exclaimed. ‘How pale 
ou be.” 

The lady simply raised her eyelids a trifle. 
“Now there must be something the matter with 
ou,” the other went on. ‘Do tell me what you’ve 
been a-doing.”” 

“I have been totally unconscious for eight hours,” 
the first lady remarked. 

“Gracious! How did that happen?” 

“T was asleep!” 


BUSINESS-LIKE. 


Editors, as every one knows, are a very busy set, 
with no time to waste upon long-winded callers or 
unnecessary formalities. The Atlanta Constitution 
cites a typical illustration. 


A Georgia editor, who is also a real estate agent, a 
building and loan association director, an attorney- 
at-law, clerk of the Town Council and pastor of 
the village church, was recently called upon to 
perform the marriage ceremony. He was in a 
great hurry; in fact, the couple surprised him in 
the middle of a heavy editorial on the tariff. 

“Time is money,” said he, without looking up 
from his work. “Do you want her?” 

The man said yes. 

“And do you want him?” 

The girl stammered an affirmative. 

“Man and wife,” cried the editor. “One dollar. 
Bring me a load of wood for it—one-third pine, 
balance oak.” 


SHE LEFT THEM. 


The Lewiston Journal says that a nervous woman 
was on board a Maine Central train the other day, 
on her way to Auburn. At every station she 
jumped up and asked, “Is this Auburn?” although 
the newsboy had assured her often that she should 
be notified when that place was reached. 

At last the place was reached, the name of the 
station was called, and, as it happened, the news- 
boy was near at hand. 

“Do I—do I—do I leave the cars here?” inquired 
the anxious passenger. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the newsboy, “unless 
you wish to take them with you.” 

The lady looked several volumes at him, and 
slammed the door as she went out. 


“REST OF THE TALENT.” 


A church society near Boston had given an en- 
tertainment for the benefit of one of its numerous 
charities, and at the end of the evening one of the 
gentlemen in charge was paying several people 
for their services in connection with the affair. 





journal, a perfectly sober and genuine budget of 
fashions pour chiens du monde—that is, “for society 
dogs.” The proper costume for a dog for all 
sorts of occasions and for the various hours of 
the day is carefully prescribed. Here are some 
of the requirements: 

“Morning costume.—Blanket of white and blue 
flannel, pointed with red, or else of red flannel 
pointed with gold. 


Finally he apuscotied the boy who had blown 
the organ, and said, “Well, Willie, how much do 
| we owe you for your work this evening?” 

} he boy looked at him in genuine surprise. 
| “Why, Mr. W——,” said he, “don’t the rest of the 
talent give their services?” 





“How long do you keep your eggs here?” an 
uneasy customer asked of a waiter at the restau- 
rant. “That depends,” said the waiter, ‘on how 
| long it takes to get them eaten up.” 
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for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
| the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
| rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme 
; ly agreeable and cleanly. [Ade. 





Save Money. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,O.,for prices. New 










Difficult repairing. Bicy 
d -Wr 

— 

Boys’ or Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with rubber tires, $15.00. 

Boys’ 25-inch Safety, with rubber tires, ° 

Gents’ or Ladies’ 28-inch natety. ball-bearings, 2. 0. 

Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bgs. and pedals, 55.00. 


“Cheap” varnish is to sell 
“cheap” other things. 
Good varnish is to keep good 


other things clean and fresh. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; 
know what to expect of and how to care for proper 
varnish on housework, piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; 
and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN Murpay, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 











ne SDEMEDH 


“A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 


xia 





HAM SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE, 

Between slices of thinly cut white 
bread spread a mixture of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 





Stamp 
out in small round, oval, square or ob- 
long shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle 
on one-half the number of sandwiches 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve, 
and on the other half parsley and 
white of egg chopped very fine. 


Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.’ 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| boiled eggs and cream sauce. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation | 


Bicycles at reduced prices | 
and 400 second-hand ones. | 











Behind the times 
—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline ; behind in her work, 
too, both in quantity and qua- 
lity. With Pearline, work is 
easier and better. Clothes can 
be washed without being worn 
out ; cleaning can be done with- 
out scouring and scrubbing. 
All that it does is done with- 
out danger; the only danger 
is in getting something else. 
of pation w~ +. bging 
oor to oor 
Beware ‘rst ‘quai geen do not re- 
uire such desperate methods 
to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only . ‘ 
202 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


ICE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing completely cov- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
heavy and durable. Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable iron will never break. 
Inquire of your local dealer 
house-furnishing goods for 
the 


“White Mountain.” 

















“Frozen Dainties.”’ 
A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, ete., mailed 
free upon application. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
No. 142 Hollis >» Nashua, N. H. 


PAINT kcoFs 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers doub e 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or jive 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 








‘circulars. Jos. DIxON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Pillsbury’s Best is the Best. 


LEADS THE WORLD. 





brand. 





Makes More Bread! 
Makes Whiter Bread! 
Makes Better 


THAN ANY OTHER 


FLOUR. 


Bread! 





Hundreds of other mills are imitating this 
Insist on having the genuine article. 


Pillsbury’s Best. 
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| 
HELPFUL. 


During a recent tour through Japan, I had an | 
uiusing experience which gave me a very pleas- 
ant impression of the kindliness of the Japanese 


For the Companion. 


people. 

The principal mode of travel throughout the 
Empire, as every one knows, is by means of the 
jinrikisha, or kuruma, a vehicle resembling an 
old-fashioned baby-carriage, large enough to hold 
a grown person, and drawn by a muscular little 
coolie, called a kuruma-runner. 

On leaving the train which had brought me 
from Osaka to Kioto, I found the rain falling 
steadily, and it was with many misgivings that I | 
glanced up the narrow, muddy streets, and then 
looked over the row of waiting kurumas, each 
with a bare-legged coolie by its side. 

Most of the men wore large, round hats, which 
looked like inverted wooden bowls, and had over 
their shoulders long capes of unplaited rice-straw. 
These capes gave their wearers a grotesque ap- 
pearance of having been thatched, which was 
rather startling to a foreigner. 

But the smiling face that beamed at me from 
beneath one of the queer hats was so reassuring 
that I seated myself in one of the carriages, and 
was soon snugly tucked beneath an oiled-paper 
robe. Then the folding top of the vehicle was 
pulled up, and I felt, like Merlin, ‘lost to the 


world,” for it extended so far over that I could 
see nothing but the bare legs of my kuruma- 


runner and a small patch of ground. 

As we whirled along the narrow streets, I was 
conscious of coming in close contact with passing | 
jinrikishas; for the legs of my runner swerved 
constantly to right or left, and sometimes I caught 
a glimpse of rapidly moving wheels. 

All sounds were somewhat muffled by the patter 
of the rain on the top of my jinrikisha, but the 
world seemed full of voices, all calling and shout- | 
ing disconnected foreign words. | 

Presently several pairs of bare legs appeared 
across my narrow range of vision, and the num- | 
ber of voices increased and grew so loud and bois- 
terous that my faith in the kindly nature of the | 
Japanese might have been severely taxed, had I 
been of a timid temperament. 

Then suddenly I felt a quick impetus given my 
kuruma from the rear, and in a moment I was 
swiftly rolling up a steep incline, with strange 
voices chattering and calling and yelling all 
around me. 

I seemed completely at the mercy of a tribe of 
untamed barbarians. I could hear nothing but 
the noisy shouting of many voices, and could see 
nothing but uncountable numbers of constantly 
appearing and disappearing bare legs, all brown 
and hairy and splashed with mud. 

Judging from past experience, I concluded that 
a hill was to be ascended, and that these numerous 
legs probably belonged to the ‘‘pushers.”’ 

So it proved. The road up the hill was very | 
long and rough, but many hands made light 
work of my one hundred and thirty pounds, | 
whirling me up the steep incline in a marvellously 
short time, though long enough it seemed to help- | 
less me, shut up in my cramped quarters. I felt | 
as if I were being taken to the moon. | 

Finally, just as I was beginning to feel a bit | 
alarmed at the unusual rate of speed and the con- | 
tinued shouting, my kuruma stopped with a jerk, | 
the top was thrown back, and I found my self | 
standing in a typical Japanese garden, surrounded 
by dwarf trees and stone lanterns, while before | 
me stretched a sea of yellow roofs with tipped-up 
corners and long rows of streets lined with paper 
lanterns swung on poles, each topped with an oil- 
paper umbrella. 

Gathered around me were at least a dozen 
kuruma-runners, all laughing, chattering, and | 
Wiping their bare, hot shoulders and perspiring 
faces with the queer, towel-like handkerchiefs | 
that all kuruma-runners wear knotted about the 
head or tied loosely around the wrist. 

Supposing each of them expected to be paid for 
his trouble, I attempted to count them, at the 
same time rather gravely drawing 2 a handful of 
rins—a coin of about one-tenth of a cent in 
value—from my pocket. 

As they comprehended my meaning, an instan- 
taneous change ov erspread the merry faces. Like 
a flash each perspiring body bowed low, each 


Pair of lips soberly murmured, “Anigato; maka- 
toni anigato!” 











| sine. 


(Thanks, many thanks!) The | eight applications for treatment. 


they consider it great fun to run down and each 
lend a hand in pushing the vehicle up to the hotel 
steps. 

During the month I spent at the Yaami, I be- 
came accustomed, as we neared the teahouse, to 
watch for my welcome, and the good-natured 
little fellows never once failed me. 

The moment they caught a glimpse of the ku- 


|ruma, down they would come, laughing, calling 


and racing, each trying to be first at the goal. 
One of my pleasantest memories of Japan is of 
the cheery, helpful kuruma-runners of the Yaami 
flashing down the hill, one mysterious tangle of 
loose, flopping sleeves and flying brown legs, and 
each getting a hold somewhere on my jinrikisha, 
whirling it to the summit, and amidst shouts of 
merriment, landing me triumphantly in the 


| quaint little Japanese garden. 


FLORENCE M. WILSON. 


_ 
or 





SCIENCE AFIELD. 


Scientists often have as great a stock of humor 
as of enthusiasm. Life, for them, is so full of 
literal ‘“‘ups and downs”’ that they learn to see its 
incongruous side. Dean Buckland, who, from 
his labors and discoveries, has sometimes been 
calied the ‘founder of geology,’’ used to make 
his exploring tours on horseback, in the company 
of an old black horse, which would never reach a 
quarry without halting before it. On one occa- 
sion she remained perfectly unmoved when a 
great mass of stones came rolling to her feet, 
carrying her master with them, to the alarm of a 
friend who was present. 

“Oh,”’ said Buckland, quietly, as he picked 
himself up, ‘“‘stones may fall out with me, but 
they never hurt me!” 

Adam Sedgwick, his learned contemporary, 
was one day sitting by the roadside in North 
Wales, very tired and dirty, but unable to resist 
some stones which had attracted him. A lady 
who was passing, stopped ‘and asked him some 
questions, and rewarded him with a shilling for 
his readiness in answer. The next evening she 


| dined at the house where Sedgwick was staying, 


and to his amusement, told the story of her con- 
versation with the intelligent Welsh peasant. 

*‘Indeed,”’ said she, ‘‘1 was so pleased with the 
information I received that I gave him a shilling.” 

“That you did, ma’am,” said the geologist, 
from the other end of the table, ‘‘and here it is!’’ 

No wonder that students of natural science are 
sometimes considered ‘‘crazed creatures,’’ as an 
old farmer once called a member of the brother- 
hood. Led away by love of nature, they pursue 
| her too far, and forget the humdrum life of eat- 
ing and drinking. 

One day Sir Charles Lyell was making some 
very interesting geological observations, when it 
occurred to him all at once that guests were ex- 
pected to dine at his house; and when this fact 
came to his mind he had but forty minutes to 
catch a train, at a town some three miles away. 

“Can you take a cross-country cut, Sir Charles ?”’ 
asked his guide, and the geologist consenting, 
they took a bee-line across hedge and ditch- 
plowed fields and pastures, at the top of their 
speed, and reached the station just in time. 


ee 


GREENLAND ICE. 


Some interesting information regarding the ice 
of Greenland is given by the Geographical Maga- 
For more than one hundred and fifty years 
the inland ice of that frozen region has been a 
source of increasing interest and speculation to 


| travellers and scientists, and especially to students 


of the physical history of the earth. For how 
much longer it has been an object of superstitious 
horror to the scattered Eskimos, who inhabit the 
narrow strip of barren mountains intervening 
between it and the Arctic seas, there is not evena 
legend to say. 


The results of the various attempts to explore 
it leave little or no room to doubt that the interior 
| of Greenland is entirely submerged beneath the 
accumulated ice of ages. 

This great congealed reservoir has an area of 
some six hundred thousand square miles, equal 
to about three times the area of France, and 
{twelve times the area of New York State. Its 
| frozen surface in the centre is nine thousand to 
ten thousand feet above sea-level. 

Mont Blane buried in it would lose two-thirds 
of its height, and two Mount Marcys, piled one 
upon the other, would scarcely break its surface. 

From every point along its circumference, 
where gaps in the Titan dam of mountains that 
| holds it in check permit, issue resistless glacier 
| streams, some of which are larger than the entire 
glacier system of the Alps. Further efforts for 
the exploration and study of this strange land 
will continue to be made, and to yield valuable 
results. 


—or 


“MORE SCARED THAN HURT.” 


If M. Pasteur’s cure for hydrophobia were 
doing nothing else, it should be blessed for show- 
ing dog-bitten people that they are not apt to be 
in as bad a way as they think. 

The first annual report of the New York Pas- 


teur Institute records eight hundred and twenty- 
The dogs and 


next moment every man had started pellmell | cats that bit six hundred and forty-three of these 
down the’ hill on a rapid run, and I was left alone, | people were proved not mad. Their wounds were 
with astonishment in my heart and the rins still properly cared for, and the patients returned to 


in my hand. 
In another moment a loose-sleeved, 


their homes in peace. 
In one hundred and eighty-five cases evidence 


blue-robed | of various sorts showed that ‘the offending beasts 


figure was bowing before me and pointing toward | Were mad. To the credit of M. Pasteur’s cure be 


some 


ing up to the Yaami Hotel. 


Upon inquiry in regard to my unusual experi- 
el >, 

lee, I learned that just outside the hotel garden | 
Was 


4 stand for kurumas, and that when the un- 
—_— ed runners see their toiling comrades turn 
© corner of the teahouse at the foot of the hill, 


Stone steps, which proved to be a flight lead- 


| for hydrophobia, died of the disease. It is clear, 


therefore, that the cure has done much besides 


| relieving groundless fears. 


If science goes on at its present pace, who 
knows that Goldsmith’s old story of the ‘“‘Mad 


Dog”’ may not some day be true in every case? 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died, 


it said that not one of these patients, inoculated 





Send 5 cents for sample 


VIUSIC. 


monthly. 
White, 


choice _ music. 
$1.00 per year; teacher’s price, 0c. Addr 
Smith & Co., Boston. Mention THE CoMPANION. 


For NEW CUITAR PANS and 


Solos, Flute, Violin, Piano and Guitar = ue Trios ; 

ks, Strings and Instruments. Address W. L. HAYDEN, 
Boston, Mass. Latest popular pieces always in stock. 
Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Paint,Grease Spots and Stains 
of all kinds from Carpets, Dresses, Silk 
and Woollen Goods. Sells after one 
trial. Boys and girls wantee as agents. 
For Forticalare 4 Bae re 

F. C. LORD, VEST ROXBURY, MASS. 


Do oe Want a Bicycle? 


sION, | 

















We have them at all prices, from 
$20.00 for boys and $45.00 for girls, 
ladies and gentlemen. Send 
ZA pase catalogue now ready. 

W. W. STALL, 


509 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, Mass. | 


SONGS NEW. 


By the author of “Marguerite.” “Thinking,” 65c.; 
Leonora,’ * 60c.; “La Favorita,” 40c.; duet, “Sinking 
Ship,” tenor and bass, 75¢., by the world-renowned song 
writer, C . A. White. Sent, ” post- -paid, on receipt of price. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO., 
62_and 64 Stanhope Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose ender. 


for 























So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
One box cneaing 6 Tubes, 20 
; ‘ post ent $1.00. 
’ xtra parts = 
. > ~— separately. 
SA dealers keep them. 
Geudal Agents wanted. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Ruge, Mats an Mastinen, finest assortment 
selected by a buyer of long experience, 
PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 
Westminster Ingrain, Tapestry Brussels, 
ilton, Oil Cloths and oleum, 
everything in Floor Furni 2s. 
Send for Samples and Estimates. 
544 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
LaTE CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE. 
Cooking Without Heat- 
— like an oven is desirable for summer, 
h and strength is preserved by doing away 
with the debilitating eft effects of a hot coal stove. 
CLEAN, SAFE, 


Croshy's Carts, 
PRANELIN ‘GEOSEy 













has no wicks, smoke, p tS 
or ashes, works better 
than kerosene or coal 
stove and does not heat 
the kitchen. 30 styles. 
Prices $4 to $33. Our large 
3-burner Boston Safety 
Vapor Stove, with Large 
Russian Iron Oven for $12 
is a specially low bargain 
that can’t be equalled. 
PosaeX SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO. 
107 BLACKSTONE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Comfort Powder 


FOR AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
CHAFINC, 
ITCHING, Etc. 


Sunburn or any inflammation ie instantly 
relieved b = FORT POWDER, an ex- 
ternal application. 

It is the greatest comfort to an Infant a mother can 
use. “— y all druggists. Book free by mail. 

r 50 Cents per Box, post-paid. 

THE comFont POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 
Portable Fireplace, 


LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 

INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS! 
Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea- 
son of the year, as well as in the 
winter months. Fine for country 
and seashore houses. Canbe fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 


BARSTOW STOVE CO 











cular. 


BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 


TANLEY’S 


ADVENTURES IN THE 
WILDS OF AFRICA. 


539 pages, fully illustrated, FREE 

to any one sending $1.00 for a year’s 

new ag to my large illustrated family 
paper, THE CHRISTIAN. “Worth far more 
than the hme NEAL DOW. SPECI- 
MENS FREE. If the book is ordered 
Mailed, add 15 cts. for postage. Send for 
illustrated catalogue of BIBLES, FREE. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 








PALER’ PATENT a 





FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
Beware of Imitations and Infringements. 


‘. E, PALMER, Manufacturer, “"'2GNR? 


Houghton, Miffin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


James Freeman Clarke. 

| Autobiography, Diary and Corre- 
| spondence. Edited by Epwarp EVEREr 
| HALE. With a steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
| 


Fourteen to One. 
A book of remarkably good Short 


Stories, including “Jack the Fisherman’ and 
| The Madonna of the Tubs.” By ELiza- 
BETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


|The American Revolution. 

A work of great value and interest, 
by JOHN Fiske. With Plans of Battles, and 
a new Steel Portrait of Washington. 
crown 8vo, $4. 


2 vols. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








CULTURED BOSTON 
PEOPLE USE 


ELECTRIG =LUSTRE STARCH, 


It is the best Laundry Starch in the 

world. It is used by the best house- 

keepers for all laundry work. Electric 

Lustre Starch makes shirts, collars 

and culls look like new. 

BLUE PACKAGES, TEN CENTS EACH. 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


A Rare Bargain. 








Price $7.49. 


The above cut correctly represents our Hood 
riage. 
up to $50. 


Car- 
We carry a complete line of Baby Carriages 
Illustrated Catalogue Free by mail. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


can be made by purchasers when desired. 7." ‘oods 
delivered free at any FREIGHT STATION i EW 
ENGLAND and at RESIDENCES WITHIN TEN MILES 
of our STORE 


RE) MEMBER our offer of a DOUBL z OVEN 
RANGE for $12.97, in this paper, March 1 
ENGLISH DINNER SET, $7.97, cm "esd. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Mention this paper. 


W. H. HERVEY & Co., 


Complete House Furnishers, 
5 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 





) ARNUM’S WHITE ELE- 
PHANT was once worshipped by 
thousands of the jungle’s dusky 
denizens. Our sets of White 
Mahogany—beautiful as rare—are 
the admiration of every dainty 
and refined person who has seen 


them. 
90- 


91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS $0. 
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For Economy. 
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B. A. ATKINSON & CO. 


FURNITURE. 


AN ASH CHAMBER SET in antique | 


$14.00. 


} 


CARPETS. 


REFRICERATORS. STOVES, RANCES. 


OUR CARPET HALL is the largest We are agents for the celebrated New| Over 75 different patterns and styles 
finish, Landscape Glass, Combination | and our stock the best to be found in Perfection Refrigerators and Chests.|of ranges, from which to make your 
Commode, full-size bed, etc., for only | New England, and we make a specialty | These are made from hard wood and | selection. We have a larger line than 


| of furnishing hotels and large houses|are acknowledged to be the best in| any stove store in this city, and will 


at short notice. Our line contains all| the market. PRICES RIGHT. quote prices that are remarkably low, 
the standard grades, which we offer A single oven range, with all ware 


A SOLID OAK CHAMBER SET, an-|at very reasonable prices. BABY CARRIACES. and pipes complete, price only 


tique finish, Landscape Glass, Combi- 


nation Commode, full-size bed, etc., Body Brussels, Velvets, Over 100 different Styles; the largest $13.50. 


for only $ Wiltons, Axminsters, assortment in Boston. 
18.00. i Extra Su ers Hood Carriages from - $6.50. A Hot Closet Range with all ware 
These are sample prices. We have — ee Parasol Carriages from $3.50. | and pipe complete, price only 
over 200 different styles to select from. All- Wools, DON’T FAIL TO GIVE US A CALL. $ 
19.50. 


Prices range from $10.00 to $500. P 
i oe CROCKERY 
* 
CRUSHED PLUSH PARLOR SET If in want of a range, remember 


complete with divan, a rare bargain This department is complete in all 


that we will save you money if you 
at the price, which is only STRAW MATTINC. kinds of Table Ware, Dinner and Tea | buy of us. 


Sets, Odd Pieces, Glass and Silver F - th. 
$35.00. We have a very large line at most! ware. Chamber Crockery of all kinds. uentiues Jer Me 


popular prices, and if you are in need TIN AND WOODEN WARE. DININC-ROOM 
A HAIR CLOTH PARLOR SET | % China Mattings, do not fail to give us . 


complete with divan, upholstered in a call. Prices from 1271-2 to 75 cts. SHADES LIBRARY, HALL, 


prime quality of goods, price only per yard. 


MUSIC ROOM, 
$27.50. ‘OIL CLOTHS, AND DRAPERIES. 


and in fact everything in the Furni- 

Also over 200 different styles and | LINOLEUMS, Window Shades, ready made and to| ture line for everybody who wants it. 
varieties to choose from. This is the order. Laces, Cheniles, Turcomans,| MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, COM- 
largest line in Boston. RUGS. | ete. Goods by the yard, if desired. |FORTERS and bedding of all kinds. 


We Deliver Free |B. A. Atkinson & Co., |_ REMEMBER 


that we allow railroad fares from 
all goods bought of us to any city or ; 
town where there is a railroad freight oe See Se Se a Stews: 


for $50 to $100 worth of goods, one 
Re 827 WASHINCTON STREET 827 | i. \'ocun cos posce! versio 


Corner Common St.. BOSTON, MASS. Corner Common St. |_%° Person. 


EVERYBODYS “3ee 


At last a Typewriter has been made that combines every desirable feature in other first-class machines 
with improvements individual to itself. It-is so simple that a child can operate it and do as nice work as can 
be produced on any Typewriter that costs $85 or $100. It is not a “cheap” machine but is solid, strong, 
and handsomely nickel-plated and practical for all requirements. 









































SIMPLICITY. DURABILITY. SPEED. ALIGNMENT. 


LOW PRICE. 

It is so simple that any one can It has fewer parts to get out of It has been demonstrated that as The type is on a solid piece of We challenge any one to produce a 
learn to operate on it rapidly in fif- order, and is more substantial. in-its many words can be easily written in metal that insures perfect align- letter that is better written on any 
teen minutes and be able to write a construction and will last longer a given length of time as on any ment, clean-cut letters and a uni machine that costs five times the 
perfect letter. than any other machine. machine that is made. form word. price of this. 



































ODELL TYPEWRITE For the Home, the School, 


. 
a” the Office, the Store. Lovell Diamond Cycles, 
Lawyers, Bankers, ge \ $ 
Manufacturers, dae | ; 85. 


Lodges and Societies, 


Ministers, City and Town Officials, A\ 


\ 


Real Estate, Insurance NY 
and Railroad Men. 


iN ' 4 





Read What the Chicago Herald Says in its Issue, 
Sunday, November 17th. 


The Odell Sy porstees is looked upon with great favor in mercantile 
circles, and hundred: 


OFFER TO “EVERYBODY.” | itthot'tne typewri : . 
sion Pgreat advantage ie hes fe smanitedine twit, |All Ball Bearings. Steel Tubing 
The price of this machine with Single Case of letters 8 nae &; ake more 


copies at one writing than any other typewriter, and it does all the 
(capitals) is $15. With Double Case (large and small let- work of those costing five times the price. 


os 
and Drop Forgings 
ters) $20. By sending us the amount for either of these, P h 4 1S ” 
we will forward one to you carefully packed, and you can AU parts Interchangea P 
examine and try it and if you do not find it to be all that Come cree. Oe. Cafeege. Ii. i hated di iia aie LOVELL DIAMOND SA FETY, Cashion Tire 
NTLE! — r an experience of twelve days w type- shion 

we claim you oan return it, and we will refund your money. writer received by exp’ — 4) am prepared to ony thes I am pee ly sed os ” Ladies’, y 

Send money by Check, Money Order, Express or Registered Letter. pleased with its Tae. finding it fully as represented, not only doing ” * ba Convertible, 

Se ere of the Ln iced pane. _ ° is so very simple that a 

¢ who can read can easily operate it. can write quite idly, 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE. Seed Woull not pans with Se fet Gdine the euch, Tf unacen oede ee s@> BICYCLE CATALOCUE FREE. &* 
Agents wanted in every City and Town. A smart man or woman obtained. Yours very truly, G. E. MARSHALL, No better machine made at any price. 
can make from $5 to $10 per day. Write for particulars. Material and Workmanship equal to any. 


Boone, Iowa, June 19, 1887. 











Send six cents in stamps for 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of Guns: Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycles, 


Boxing Gloves, Skates, Base Ball, Gymnasium, Police Goods. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO.., (Established 1840.) WASHINGTON STREET, Comer Brattle, Boston, Mass: 





